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PREFACE. 


＋ HE Multiplicity of Writings, that in 
the preſent Age are offered to the Pub- 

lic Inſpection, may juſtly ſeem to call 

for ſome Apology from the Generality of thoſe 
who preſume to add to their number. The 
Warld is at all times an auſul Tribunal, but 
more eſpecially when ſo many various compo- 
ſitions, and each of theſe frequently excellent 
in their kind, have at once exerciſed and im- 
proved its Judgment, and made a more re- 
fined 7. aſte become, in ſome degree, general : 
from hence every future addition to the preſent 
Stock of Obſervations may appear I:ſs neceſ- 
A 2 arp, 


fary, whilſt its reception muſt be more dif- 


* Hull, even n ſuppyfing there Was 4 s neceſſity 5 


for it. 


A Writer poſſeſſed with theſe high, and at 
the ſame time well-grounded notions of the | 
abilities and delicacy of his Judges, muſt, in 
proportion, find it more kennt upon him 
to apologize for himſelf ; and yet perhaps from 
that very ci 'rcumſtance will be more at 4 hſs 
"bow to do 2 1 therefore, I bope, need not 
be matter of ſurprixe, if under” " theſe impreſe 5 
out 1 ſhould Ju JOR Ha, wo. 8 _ ; 


being conſcious” of 4 efect of art Ken, to . 
b give a favourable Biafs to thoſe who may po. 


fibly condeſcend to be my Readers. | But bere a 
common Obſervation comes in to my aid, vis. 
that artleſs Diſtreſs generally ſpeaks | more -flrong- 3 
by for itſelf, than when adorned with all the 


Audied P arade of Eloquence. I believe, there- 
fore, ny very beſt Apolrgy twill be, to lay the 
| Pain naked Truth before the Reader, ui 'thout 


any 


eee to ſay, dull be's 
edi ina jon ene 5 n that poſſoge 


44 me in à View extre 
and vbich at the » ſame time gave full, cher, 


and diftinft. Ideas to each: Term mude ue oo... 
tbrougb the 1 yoo! RO uſed the 
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Only 11 may be proper fo obſerve, that T 1 
conſulted various Lexico grapbers and Commen- 
tators befides thaſe that in the courſe of my 
Subject I had vecafion to mention; und r 
one or other of them may give, I believe, the 
Santtion of his opinion for that ſenſe of the 
terms in the preſent caſe, which, 1 apprebent, 
Ujage, Etymology, and the Context requires 
them to bear, yet I th not perceive that any 
vne of them bas vic d, zy gone through the 
. evbolt in the method 1 have ptrſu'd, Wherbtr 
this may be look'd upon as a recommendations 
e tbe contrary, 1 know not, yet the _— 
eriſing from hence,. that I have not been en- 
Girely actum agens, doing what lite 

ro my band, and merely retailing the opituons 
of others, will be a ſufficient ane * 
ane bo han 


But as the Lighe, in OTE: 7 viewed the 
paſſage, led nie to adbere to the literal Hi Ho- 


ri rical * 4 the 2 Legiſlator, and 
= = 


PAR EA A CCE. vil 
a- Perſon whoſe general Charatler was ib fte 
an elegant, ſpirited and popular Wiiter, bus 
given entirely into an Allegorical Scheme pon 
this part of the Mo ofaic Ht fory, I was cad 
upon, towards the concluſion, to ſay ſa omething, 
in order to obviate whatever impreſſions He 
might. poſſibly have made in  oppofition, to what. 
F pb Tt to be the true account ; ;, with 
this therefore I have ventured to conclude the 
firft Eſcy. Aud 0s. ſome time after 1 bat 
dome ſo, another learned Writer Fell into FI 
hands, wha gave an Interpretation. Zo one of 
the Terms that 1 bad accafien to treat of,, | 
which tended fo querthrow, what I loaf 4 b 
to be the true pa of the - Paſſage ; 1 this 
required me to ex nat He offer'd i 
ſupport of bis notion, 5 Tefult of 5 
the TOE: of fhe ſecond Eſay. 


Thus then a fincere Enquiry after, and E- 
deavour to vindicate, what ] take to be the 
Truth, and that of a Sacred kind too, is the |, 27.08 
forte and beft kg that I can make for | | -þ 

fend 5 


oF 


F 
| 
oy 


ſending 3 at * what may 5 Fad bw 
the tae Nd wal 


Ae to 2 commi ting of 3 to the Public f 
View in the original form which they were firſt g 


drawn up in, of a ſort of familiar Leiters 
to a Friend, I have endeavoured 10 apologize 
for that in the Letters themſelves, and there- 
fore there is leſs occafion to repeat it here, 
eſpecially when thro my anxiety to gain the 
Reader's favour, (for which I am afraid there 
will be but too much occaſion) T have, in ſome 
meaſure, been guilty of repeti tion in what 1 ; 
have already ſaid. Twill therefore ds n from ; 
any further enlargement of this Preface, left 


2 Apolegy frould ; 20 * in need 12 


ESSAY 


SIR, 


- Am going to e your Cenſure ;—you 
will ſay, perhaps, that it is quite unneceſſary 


to do ſo, ſince Cenſure is what the genera- | 


| 1 of people are but too apt to complain they 
can have more than ſufficient of, without giving 

(as they think) any Provocation at all. It may 
be proper, therefore, for me to explain myſelf 


a little, and to tell you, that by Cenſure, I mean 


Criticiſm; and yet, after I have even thus ſoft ned 


the Term, I am afraid (ſuch; is your great Candor 


and good Nature 1) "that! ſhall not prevail u pon 
your good Senſe to overcome theſe Obſtacles" ſo 
far!) (which yet is ſetting my Fears very high 
too). ſo far, 1 ſay, as to exert itſelf effectually 
for me upon the Oecaſion, unleſs T have recourſe 
to ſome little kind of Artifice likewiſe. I ſhall, 
therefore, throw what I have to ſay (for the moſt 


part) into à Sort of Queries; as W wen | 


Excitement 10 the Reluctance of ur 
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t "7 
propereſt Methods too of vindicating my own - 


Prudence in giving you what I have juſt above 
call'd a Provocation ; and if I ſhou'd any where 


neglect to put this Deſign in Execution, I beg 
that you will look upon the Omiſſion as a Com- 


pliance with the tunn of the Sentence, or 2 Slip 


of the Memory, and wherever almoſt it is not 
expreſs'd, that you wou'd ſuppoſe it to be ſome 
way imply'd; and moreover, that I don't ſend 


this to you, ſo much to give my own Opinion, 


as to ſollicit yours. In this View then, thaſe 


| Qualifications, that I was afraid of, may appitar 


to haye a fair opportunity of exercifin; them 
ſelves; but ſtill, to give a yet further Incite- 


ment to you, 1 muſt let you know, that it fs 
highl ly probable, your Anſwer may bring me to 
an immediate Reſolution in any Point, which 


may appear, perhaps, of a more than ordinary 
doubtful Nature, and which I ſhould nat be 
able to come to for ſame time, if 1 waited. "gilt. 
thought myſelf fully qualified to fit i in udgment, 
and paſs Sentence upon all my own Queries. 

There has then of late Years, a ſtrong Spirit 


of enquiry gone forth into the learned World, 
and may it ever continue! But are we not fre- 
quently apt to approach human Authors with 


rather too much reverence, and thoſe, that are 


confeſſedly divine, with rather too little? * EM 


9 9 8 do we mays wee few: up. and 
-5 e Dns 1 maintain 


— 


Ba. 


and eftabliſhed Rules of Interpretation in füch 


(W424 1 
Truth and Strife requireèann 3 gk 
Is our Buſineſs, in reſpect of theſe latter, any 
more than to aſſure ourſelves that we. have'the 


true Reading before us, and then to enquire into 


caſes; and if (after we are ſatisfied as to theſe 
points) any Difficulty remains, is it not mere 
betoming us to reſolve it into our Ignbranee f 


'the Depth of the Richts, both of be Wifi 


eavil and find fault with his Diſpenſationz? 


And altho* I have ſaid we are to entfuirè inte 


the yer Mecking of theſe Wrkert, yet is tber 


at ib? 
Is not an Attention to what precedes, "fe 


nt more Methods than one ef arti 


i. e. to the Context, an approved Method 18 
not comparing parallel Places in the ſame Aus 
thor, or different Authors in the ſime Code; Er 
even in two Teſtatments of the ſame divine Stamp, 
ahother way that is oſten ſucceſiful ? And here 

let me add, for fear of Miſapprehenſion, (alt 
ie ſeems, in à good meaſure, impliecl as 4 Qua- 
lillcation previous to the two Methods juſt mem. 
tioned) is not Etymology, or a traeirig up Werds 
to their original Root or Roots, and a deduting 


their various Significations flom thence,” a far 
ain'd by theſe ans; d Mes- 


* thod 


ad thy” cen be obt 


( 4 ) 
thod very deſerving of regard, eſpecially in the 
dead Languages, and fnore eſpecially in this of 
the Sacred, as being more ſimple and analogical 

than the Tongues of inferior Date; and there- 
fore, from this Circumſtance, capable of rather 
more certainty, when thus treated, than the o- 
thers are? Orlaſtly, is not a recourſe to the an · 
tient Tranſlations, a Proceeding approv'd by 


many as of uſe in theſe caſes ? But is it not dan- 


gerous to preſume to alter, or conclude the 
Originals corrupted upon their Authority ? or 
even to give new or unuſual Senſes to 'words 
upon the ſame Authority, unleſs there ſhou'd 
be Places, where the Context renders ſuch a 
Conduct abſolutely neceſſary, or parallel Texts 
to ſupport it; (and then the Senſe will not be 
properly new or unuſual) I ſay, is it not dange- 
rous, becauſe the Tranſlators are not infallible z 
and ſuppoſing they were ſo, yet their Tranſla- | 
tions are as capable of being corrupted, as the 
Originals? Is their uſe then frequently, any 
more than juſt to ſhew the Senſe of thoſe Tranſ- 
Jators, even where their Tranſlations are Wen 
to be genuine and uncorruptedꝰ 

Cannot you readily diſcern, chat in my pre- 
Lent Judgment, I prefer the former Methods 
and moreover, that I ſhou'd be glad of "our 

pO for doing ſo? (a)) 
But hitherto, I have kept you in Suſpenſe 7 
you may collect that I have ſome Topic of Di- 
| vinity, 


(Go) 


vinity; or ſome Paſſage of the 878. in my Eye, 
but what it is in particular, you cannot, from 

any thing I have yet - ſaid, conjefture: I aſk” 

pardon for keeping you fo long, as it were, upon 
the Threſhold, beyond what good Manners can” 
ſtrictiy juſtify ) and ſhall no. without further , 
Delay, introduce you to the Subject. 

The Point that I want to enquire into, b. . 
true Import of the 7, 8, and 9 Verſes of the 
ſecond Chapter of the Book of Geneſſs. 5. And 
the Lord God formed Man of the duſt of the 
ground, and breathed into his noftrils the breath 
of life, and Man became a living Soul.---8. And 
the Lord God platited a garden eaftward in E- 
den, and chere He put the Man whom he had 
formed. g. And out of the ground made tbe 
Lord God to grow ev ry tree that is pleaſant to 
the ſight, and good for food? che tree of life | 
alſo in-the-midft of the garden, and the weft 
knowledge of good and evil. E 

May I not aſk, is not the firſt of theſe three 
Verſes a ſort of recapitulation of the 26 and 
27 Verſes of che firſt Chapter, or rather a mors 
_ diſtin& unfolding of one Part of them, - viz. the 

Creation of Man only? If ſo, are not we to 
look for what is called the Image of God there, 
in this place likewiſe? Certainly——if the firſt . 
queſtion be reſoly'd in the affirmative (and that 25 
it muſt be ſo, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew hereafter), 
But cc is hn to be found ? the firſt ſentence ; 


| y 


(6) 


is, the Lord Gad (I do not offer e ed 
Senſe of this expreſſion but take is the Deity) 
torm'd the Man or Adam, Duſt of the ground 
or. Admeh, i. x. of duſt taken from the graund- 
to ſignify, either the fineſt (part of tha Earth, or 
—— was the loqſeſt. and therefore: of itſalf 
and naturally. the moſt unfit, for ſuch. a purpoſes | 
Is not either of theſe. Senſes good and proper to 
be admitted here? The laſt clauſe. is, - -e 
Man became a living Soul. not hecames but was. 
a liying Soul: the, wards likewiſe heve ren 
dered. by our Tranſlatos, ting nh ano ea 
acly the ſame with thoſe that, in the 24th Verſe. 
of the finſt Chapter, .ars rendered fiving. Croaturei 
and. with Submiſſion, do not you think this lat- 
tex is the better Tranſlation of the two, and mara 
fir for even this Place, than the preſent D For 
dogs: not Sou! generally imply in it the Idea of: 


Life, and therefore, is not a living Soul- pal! 


pable and uſeleſs Tautology-? (B) But ſuch an 
one, I apprehend, cannot be laid ta the charge 
of the ſacred Writer, or the Spirit by Which 
Moſes. rote; and therefore, that the original 
word (Napeſh) tranſiated Soul, did nots in ita 
Primary and leading Signification, include the 
Idea of Life, but only meant an organiag} Frame, . 
in general endow'd, or not endow d, with @capa-,.. 
city of animal or ſenſitive. Life, i. e. of Senſation, . 


and Self. motion; and when it had this, capecity, . = 


and had this Life aue conferr d upon. it, then 
it was N _ chi) i. e, alvin — Frame, 
or 


* 


(6 


or h Cramaryy Lacknowletge, our Englan 
word Crunture doesnot expreſs\ſo neatly and pre- 
ciſehy, as I could wiſh, the eadt meaning that 
I wou'd: have convey d here, yet a better does 
not occur to me at preſent: Hitherto then, have 
we not found a Body for Man, have we not found 
tllat Body organical, , and capable of ſenſitive 
anct animal / Kiſe, and actually endow'd withtit-2-- 
But ſtilli ip-this: Adam, this Lord of the Cea- 
tion; this Imags of: the- Almighty, advanc'd: my 
farther by all we Have en ſaid; than up to ale 
vel with the Beaſts tliat periſu: rt 
Fhkere is hut one clauſe more in the verſe. Shall: 
ve try then; if what we ard iniqueſt of, map be 
found there? F ſhalk repeat che former part of 
the Period with it, that we may take the Senſe 
of the whole in a fuller manner. And tbe Loni 
God formed Man of the Dig of the ground, and. 
broatbed-into- Bis maſtrils the breathi f Liſa Here. 
then;. pertiaps,- it may be obſerv'd, that all. the 
Images are material in this laſt· clauſe, a Proſpecb 
(it may be thougfit) of ill omen to the . 
we are in ſearch of: but do not the Adeꝑts i . 
the ſacred Language tellius, that alb ita words: ia 
their primary Signification ate of that kind? 
Nay! will net, N our own” Language, in a 
good meaſure, tell us the ſame of itſelf ? {inee- 
the very word, by which we expreſd an Iden the 
moſt diametrically oppeſite to. Matter, is ĩtſalf 


of material extraction, if I may fo ſpeak I 
35 B 4 f mean 


. 
mean Spirie, which/is-well known 40 nend hem 
the Latin Term, ſpirare, to Breath; the very + 
word (in the Subſtantive) that our Tranſlators 
have here made uſe of, to render (Nuſmeh) by,. 
and which might as well be rend'red the _ A 
of life | 

Of Life did I (od But will not daes 
word, here likewiſe, furniſh us with an Obſerva - 
tion? is it not in the plural number? and pray how. 
comes it to be ſo ?---Marius de Calaſio ſays, be- 
cauſe---Vita plures complectitur annos; but. 
ſuppoſe a Child died before it was a year old, 
might not this word, in the plural number, ſtill 
be apply d to it, as well as to Adam, who had 
it given to him before he was a year old? is not 
the reckoning of our lives by years, a mere ar- 

bitrary thing, and might they not as well be 
computed by Months, Days, or Hours? nay l 
as ev'ry Inſpiration or Expiration that we make, 
is the free Gift of God, and our Life is but an 
Aggregate of theſe, might it not have this plu- 
ral Term apply'd to it from this conſideration? 
But till, this will not account for its being ap- 
ply'd to Man in particular, in the Hiſtory of 
his Formation, whilſt the other Creatures have 
it not given to them in the Narrative of their O- 
rigin, ſince they are as capable of Life (or Lives) 
in this Senſe of the word, as he is. Ainſworth, 
I think, ſays, that by the Spirit of Lives, is in 
timated one Spirit or Soul to be in Man, __ 


1 )\ | 
hath ſundry Faculties and Operations; but ſtill. 
this is not at all a diſtinct Characteriſtic, that 
gives the Soul of Man a peculiar Title to tho 
Appellation of Lives, ſince the Animal Nature 
of Beaſts is capable of ſundry Faculties and O-— 
perations; and therefore, in this view, they might, 
at their formation, be ſaid to have 4 Spirit f 
Lives, given to them, as well as their Lord and 
Maſter — Man. The word here tranſlated Life, 
may be plural in the Original; becauſe, altho*. 
Life, ſabſiſting in a ſingle Individual, is but one, 
yet, as join'd, or capable of being join'd, to 
many Individuals; it may be conſidered as mani · 
fold, and therefore be ſtiled Lives: but ſtill, 
this obſervation is liable to the ſame. objection 
with the former. There is another Reaſon given 
for the plural Uſe of this word, which may be. 
ſeen in a Note upon it, in Leigh's Critica Sacra; 
but. bee, ares . an 


* nb Senſe'then, e for this, 
Plural word, u Senſein which it may be ing pe- 
culiar Manner, apply d to Man? ſince that a. 
lone will account for its being beſtow d upon hi 
at the Creation, . whilſt the other Animals have 
it not given to them upon the ſame Occaſion: (0) 
But if Man was originally deſign'd to live for 
ever, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the expreſſion, if ſuch 
a Life upon this Earth would be greatly incon- 
venient in ſeveral reſpect if not impoſſible 

(pro · 


( provided the 
tinued inthe fatne proportion golnche begin): | 
which it obſerves at preſent; fince then, theWerte' 
muſt have been long ago ſurcharg d with inha- 
bitants,) upon theſe fuppoſitiens, I ſay, it vers 
reafonable to expect, that after a certain Ferm, 
Man wou'd have been transfert d from his pre- 
ſent habitation to ſome other Manſions, altho®\. 
he had never ſinned, and from chenee incurred 
a temporal death. In tis caſe, indeed, che 
thread of Liſe wou'd never haue been broken 
by a mortal diſſolution, and conſequently, in 
_ that view, it wou'? have been hut one; yer; if 
we confider how totally different rhe future life: 
muſt have been from the preſent temporal one,” 5 
even in this caſe, we may notwithſtanditng;/ b/ 
think; Took upon them as two on or; widely 
ifferent States of 'Exiſttnce! #97 4 (ad! 
Ff it fnot'd 'berafled;.” bew. Fer that they 
wou'd have been ſo different? Don't you thinks: 
this might” be 4 proper anſwer”? Experience 
ſhews us, char the Bodies of Men, in their pres; 
ſent condition, | are nov capable of being ſup- 
ported for ever, by the method of earthly and: 
carnal nouriſtiment; ſince, ſuppoſing no Diſeaſes 
to intervene; Old Age itſelf, by a very natural 
Proceſs; will render the Body abſvlutely ineapa- 
ble of performing the functions of Liſe by that 
means. But will it be ſaid, that it was net thus 
from the beginning * that tliere ĩs a manifeſt and 
great 


man's ifa, Adee dee Beeten, and 
chereſdue chis ſhews, that God (if i dad fo plea 
ed him) mighe have. inereaſed this difference to | 
an; infinite” degree, in caſe ouy great Ore- facher 
had nerͤr tranſgreſowd, - e. Age dare Mad 
his Body; and the” af ah bis Feſterity, to be 
ſupported fur ewer, Juſt in che ſame way, that 8 
they are-now'maititdin\d Gering cke Span of the 
preſent Exiſtenbes s ind this confettire may re-" 
cee ſorge! Wengen from the orie 
gui Böden © Yhok 'thar abe Chriſt's ar } 
comming, under, the preſent Diſpenfittion''of he" 
Gospel. Poivif' God will beſiow glorified Bo. 
„ bun Kaskheun chiätgan fende "i _ 


rea pet, SET arid 
| 114 err. 1% 7 4c | 
wax whe rd d d 50 36 Theans; chat 

its wa⸗ giddy, aur dry "_ tho! 


to .Warek too na nw ions 115 
deed! promiſed? ws Nvilr to Chriſtiüns P 


moſh aſlliredly; St. Part” affelts it Poßtisely, 
(1.Cor. ch xv 457) He flys r (IEC our BbdyJ® 
is down in Diſhonourz it is raifed in Glory; But, 
We it to be-raiſe#- in * the following 
Charac- 


10 ) 


| Characteriſtics of our raiſed. Bodies, vi. of Wh 
Power, and their being ſpiritual, ſeem to be but 
amplifications upon the former; their Glory will 
enlarged, and become likewiſe ſpiritual, not in 
the ſtrict intellectual ſenſe of the word, but only. 
as having ſomething analogous to Spirit, as not 
being liable to any Decays, conſequently not 
ſtanding in need of any Repairs, and by that 
means, the neceſſity for food; agd all the other 
Accommodations of this life will be ſuperſeded. 
Our Saviour hath likewiſe, told us, that in the 
next world Men neither marry. nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the Angels of God but 
theſe laſt Beings want not the aſſiſtance of eartk- 
ly accommodations, and therefore good Chriſtians 
will not want them. Is this then the State aſ- 
ſigned to the Bodies of faithful Chriſtians? But 
what are faithful Chriſtians ? Are they not par- 
doned Criminals at the beſt ? and is it reaſonable. 
to think, that theſe ſhould be put into a better 
condition, in reſpect of their bodies, than an 
unoffending Adam? if they gain what He for- 
feited by his tranſgreſſion, is not that as much 
as can be expected for them? if they are then 
Inheritors of eternal Life, and are to be endowd 
with glorified Bodies, certainly it may be ſtrangly 
concluded, that Adam, if He had not offended, 
wou'd, after a, time, have been removed into 
another eternal State, and have been likewiſe en- 
dow'd 
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dow'd with u glorified Body, not fubject to the 
_ decays, nor ſtanding in need of the repairs of an 

| earthly Tabernacle.” Does not then this circum» 
ſtance of the glorified Bodies of Chriſtians, that 
came in by way of objection, ſerve ſtrongly to 
confirm our reaſoning, in reſpect to the tranſla- ' 
tion of Adam into another State, altho He had 
not ſubjected himſelf to Death by tranſgreſſion 3 
and conſequeritly,' might not He, in a very pro- 
per and true ſenſe, be ſaid to have had the Spirit 
of Lives, or a capacity of a double Exiſtence 
given unto him, altho' he had never offended, 

and by ere never er died? "Tidy much e 
7 for this point. ” 
There remains ber t one + ec more, and 
then we ſhall have done with this verſe ; it is 

and (the Lord God) breathed into bis noftrils, Kc. 
Now this Expreſſion, as well as the other, con+ 
veys material Ideas to us, ſince to breathe, Or | 
gently, or inſpire into the noſtrils of an animal 
Body is a material Action; but certainly, there is 
no neceſſity for underſtanding it in the ſtrict lite. 
ral Senſe; nay! J muſt inſiſt upon it, there is 4 
ſort of "neceſſity for underſtanding it otherwiſe. 
May not this be illuſtrated hy what our bleſſed 
Saviour is ſaid, by St, John (Ch. xx. v. 28.) to 


have done to his diſciples, when he conferr'd 
upon them the Holy Spirit? He breathed or iti 
ſpired upon them, — He breathed in or upon 
(ace bas ver word the Seventy! have 

made 
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made uſe of to tranſlate che above erpreſan 
from the original Hebrew) and ſaid, Receive-ye 
the Holy Ghoft. But, can we. ſuppoſe there was 
any natural Efficacy in this breathing to confer 
the Holy Ghoſt ? was not this viſible action ra- 
ther perform'd in condeſcenfion to the weakneſs | 
and infirmity of his. Diſciples, whilſt the real 
cauſe that gave the Excellence was a ſecret and 
inviſible operation, ſuch as was to diſcover itſelf 
only by its fruits and effects: And fo in like 
manner, when the inſpir d Writer Moſes tells us, 
that God breathed into the noſtrils of the Adam 
the breath or ſpirit of lives , are not we to un- 
derſtand it ſpoken or written as in condeſcenfign 
to the capacity of his Hearers or Readers; and 
in ſome meaſure from neceſſity, becauſe the 
Language will not, in its primary and moſt 
obvious Senſe; convey any thing but ſenſible 
Ideas, and that He did not intend hereby 10 
deſcribe the exact and particular manner by 
which this was effected, ſince that was ſecret and 
(it is probable) really incomprehenſible to us in 
our preſent ſtate, but only to ſhew in general 
that it was really conferr'd ; or if we may ad- 
vance a ſtep farther, ard reaſon analogically from 
things ſenſible to things immaterial, then the 
ſenſe may de, that the operation of the Ak 
mighty, by whichthis Spirit of lives was join d to 
the oarchly Body or the Adam, was as gentle and 
as ith injufioud to the nice and delicate Texture 


of 
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of that Part of the Body where it keeps | its chief 
reſidence, as the ordinary breath of Man i is t 
thoſe things upon which it commonly falls. 
Shall we now try, if we have not either * 
rectly or incidentally laid in a ſufficient quantity 
of materials to bring us up to the Point that we 
are aiming at? Is it not clear, chat if Man had 
never tranſgreſs d He wou'd never have died ? 
Gi it not clear likewiſe, from what hath been ſaid, 
that He, notwithſtanding, had a, capacity of a 
two-fold Exiſtence. conferr'd in a peculiar man- 
ner upon him, diſtin& from the inferior erea 
tures? May it not be, ſtrongly argued, — 
what St. Paul hath declar'd concerning the fu- 
ture life of faithful chriſtians, that his ſecond 
ſtate was to be (in reſpect of his corporeal part) 
Almoſt entirely, different from the firſt, and that 
moreover, it was to be a glorified and immortal 
one ? But let us alk, what cou'd there be to give 
the Adam the leaſt pretenſions to ſoa high a Pri- 
vilege above his fellow creatures, the. inferior 
Animals? Can we, poſſibly conceive; any. thing, 
except it were a rational and intellectual 8 
Was it not then intended to be ſignified by this 
Sentence, that che Lord God joined to the A- 
dam or earthly Body, a Soul capable of 4 f- 
tional life, above the Brute Creatures here, and 
likewiſe of a glorious and maria we Leſte 
ly beyond them in a World to came I hope it 
willnorbe leb d up 14 rubllame, 1 ngp | 
5 100 gives 
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give you a Paraphraſtic Tranſlation or Render : 
ing of the whole verſe: may it not be ſorne : 
way thus? 

The Lord God formed an 1 (D) or I 
earthly Body out of the fineſt and looſeſt part, 

i. e. the Duſt of the Admah or Earth, and in- 
ſpired into, or united with it, an intellectual and 
rational Soul, capable of a life of Reaſon here 
in this preſent world, and of a glorious and e- 
ternal life in a world to come hereafter ; but 48 
the intellectual Soul and earthly Body ſeem'd too 
different in their natutes for an entire coalition or 
happy union, the Lord God moreover made the 
Adam an organical Frame capable of, and actually 
endow'd with, a ſenſitive or animal life, (ſuch as 
ſubſiſts in the inferior Creatures) as a mean or 
connecting Term between the earthly Body and 
intellectual Soul, and to render the whole Mar 
a more fit and proper Inhabitant for this bee id 
ral World. 

I have now given you what I apprehend may 
be the full meaning of this verſe: but wou'd it 
not be diſingenuous not to acknowledge, that I, 
even I myſelf, can ſee ſome or to ie? 

But, will it not be too fatiguing to recount them 
to you ? I ſhall preſume upon your good nature, 
that you will anſwer in the negative, and altho* 
it is treſpaſſing rather too much upou that Qua- 
lity, yet I ſhall venture to do it; becauſe, by 
l bringing forth theſe objections, I may poſſibly 
a throw 
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throw ſome new light upon, and add a. 
freſh Strength to what I have already faid. 
1. Then, it may be obſerved, that the Word | 
(Napeſh) is not only tranſlated Soul in the Place 
now before us, but likewiſe in almoſt ; innume: 
rable other Texts, wherein it will not, with any 
tolerable Propriety, admit of any other Senſe. 
As the Texts are almoſt innumerable, it would 
be in vain to attempt a critical examination of 
them all; I ſhall, therefore, in part, give that 
point up, and allow, that it frequently is ſo; 
altho' I muſt, at the ſame time, beg leave to 
take Notice, that I fancy it may be often found, 
that the Senſe might, with equal, if not moro 
Propriety, be kept up if it were rendered by 
Bodily Frame, or ſome ſuch equivalent expreſſion: 
but the chief difficulty will be to ſhew, how it 
can at all ſignify the Soul conſiſtently with the 
above explication of it, for if that can once be 
done, it will be a Solution applicable to all caſes 
of the ſame kind. Shall I attempt it ? In order 
to this end, we may obſerve, that the Synec- 
doche (or putting a part for the whole) is a Fi- f 
gure common, I believe, in all languages; thus, DE 
when any Thing is ompounded of a Variety of 
parts, it is uſual by ſingle out one or two of 
thoſe that are predominant in its compoſition, 
and make that or theſe ſtand for the whole in- 


differently, or for ſome Jarge Portion of it. Not 
to Bande ourſelves in 


various Reſearches upon 
C - 
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a plain caſe, let us uſe an Inſtance from the 
verſe at preſent beſore us: the word Adam, in 
its primary ſignification, means only the groſs 


Lech, (as its Etymology plainly ſhews) yer it 


n ſtands for the whole Man; thus Boch, 
likewiſe-jn our Engliſh language, when joined 
with an univerſal affirmative or negative, always, 
in ordinary. converſation, ſignifies the whole 
or Perſon, as no Body and every Body: and 
this ſo univerſally, that it would be reckoned 
great impropriety. to uſe the Word Body, with 
theſe Epithets, in its proper Senſe, except upon 
Philoſophical Subjects. 

And might not then the word, (N apeſh or or- 
ganical Frame) after having been applied with 
the Epithet (chi) to ſignify a living Creature or 
Animal, or more fully, a living organical Frame; 
might it not, I fay, for conciſeneſs fake, be uſed 
fingly, or alone, to ſignify an Animal! ? But 
when, by the tranſgreſſion of our great Fore- 
father, the Animal broke in, as it were, upon 
the rational part of the Man, and deſtroyed, in 
a great meaſure, the original Subordination e- 
ſtabliſned between them, ſo that all the Abilities 
of the latter were frequently employed for the 
gratification of the former, i. e. the whole Soul 
was either engaged in the Search after, or the 
actual enjoyment of animal Pleaſures; then 
might not (by an eaſy tranſition) the word 
(Napeſh) riſe in its Pretenſions too, and lay 
1 claim 
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claim to ſtead for the whole Soul ? And if it 
not only took advantage (if I may ſo ſpgal) of 
the commations raiſed in the Microcoſm-Man, 
but really gained ground by means of them like · 
wiſe, then myſt not the ſacred, as being popular 
Writers alſo, - ſubmit, in ſome meaſure, to it, 
and let it engroſs and ſtand for the whole Soul, 
if they intended to be of general or common 
uſe to the People ? But did it not become them 
likewiſe to reſerve a right of ſometimes recalling 
it back to its original ſignification, and to let 
it know, that it had been guilty of encroach- 
ments? Certainly.--Now chis right, I appre- 
hend, they have 4&za/ly put in execution; 
which I ſhall endeavour, in 1 as few words 1 
can, to lay before you. 

I have already obGrmns, thikt if Veel cor- 
reſponded exactiy to our Engliſh word Soul, | 
then the Epithet (chi) would have been à ſu- 
perfluous addition to it. I muſt here add, that 
the Epithet (mot) or dead ſubjoined to it, would 
likewiſe be contrary ta truth; becauſe the Soul 
never dies. But if the original fignification of 
Napeſv be an organical Frame, indifferent either 
to Life or Death, then the Book of the God of 

Wiſdom and Truth may eaſily, (which, after all 
eafily, I ſay, be acquitted of the Charge of 
either Superfluity or Falſhood. I imagine chat 
DG. more to do here but to thew, chat 

C 2 the 
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the Epithet (mot) or dead is applied to this word 
Napeſb, that our Tranſlators have rendered Soul. 
Now it is to be found ſo applied in Lexit. Ch. 


xxi. v. 11. and there, indeed, they have rendered 


it dead Body, as thro' conſtraint, ſince imme- 
diately to connect together the two words dead 
Soul, was rather too palpable ; and beſides, 
the Senſe of the Law, there given, would not 
admit it. Now a very little reflection may (by 
the way) ſhew us, that the Epithet living (as I 
before obſerved) is really as abſurd, tho not fo 
flagrant, when it is given to the Soul, becauſe 
we have ſuch an expreſſion in our common lan- 
guage as a living Soul; but we only employ it, 
I apprehend, when there is occaſion for a Pathos 
or ſtrong Emphaſis to be given; as for in- 
ſtance, I can aſſure you not a living Soul was 
there, or not a living Soul eſcaped, or ſuch like: 
But in a calm and eaſy Narrative of Matters of 
fact, (as is the caſe before us) we do not, I 
think, even at this Day, commonly (if We can 
at all with Propriety) uſe it. 

But ſtill further to enforce the Point, (from 
which I have a little digreſſed) I ſhall obſerve, 
that Napeſb is not only joined to the Epi- 
thet mot, but likewiſe ſtands alone for what we 
mean by dead Carcaſe, as in Levit. ch. xxi. v. 1. 
The Lord ſaid unto Moſes ſpeak to the Prieſts, &c. 
there ſhall none be defiled for the Dz av (Napeſh) 
among bis People —1 wal mention but one 
155 | Text 
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Text more (Num. ch. v. v. 2.) Command the 
Children of Iſrael that they put out of the 
Camp, — Whoſever is defiled for the Dead 
(Napeſh.) Leigh aſcribes this ſignification of 
word to a Catachreſis; but that is a Figure, I ap- 
prehend, that is had recourſe to, only when Com- 
mentators cannot find any thing better to which 
they may aſcribe a difficulty; In plain terms, it 
is no more (as you very well know) than an abuſe 
of a word, or a too violent ſtraining it beyond 
its ordinary meaning, and therefore ought hardly 
ever to be admitted, when a ſofter and eaſier So- 
lution may be given; now the Queſtion is; whe- 
ther fixing the primary or leading Signification 
of the word Napeſb, as is done above, (and for 
the reaſons there given,) viz. making it a ſort 
of middle Term between Life and Death, and 
in . itſelf nn. to F be A wart 
ſolution? _\ £4} 
I ſhall beg leave to offer one arms more: 
(in the way of objection) upon this point, and 
then ſhall have done with it. May it not be 
ſaid, that as we are for determining the pri- 
mary Senſe of Napeſb, not to include the Idea 
of Life in it, becauſe, upon the firſt Applica-- 
tion of it to Animals, the Epithet living is ad- 
ded, which, in that caſe, would be ſuperfluous ; 
may it. not be alledged, 1 fay, that the Epithet 
(mot) dead is liable toſ the ſame objection for 
* enn reaſon ; ſince to call that dead, 
C 3 ae 
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which does not include the Idea of Life, may 
be looked upon as much a Tautology as the 
other? No. To give, indeed, the Epithet of 

dead to that which does not include the Idea of 

Life in it, and, moreover, never had Life given 
or ſuperadded to it, would be highly improper, 
but yet not a Tautology; becauſe Death is a 
negation of Life, and neceſſarily preſuppoſes 
it; and, therefore, to ſay a thing is dead, is, 
in effect, to ſay it once was living; but it does 
not hold convertibly, and to fay 2 thing is 
living does not imply it once was dead; conſe- 
quently, when we give the Epithet of dead to 
that which has no Life, we are not guilty of a 
Tautology; becauſe we inform the Hearer of 
ſomething more, than we do by barely ſaying it 
has no Life: We tell it ence had Life. But ; 
I aſk pardon, —this really looks almoſt like 
Chicane, tho* I was ſeriouſly drawn into it by 
the courſe of my Subject: Is not this often the 
conſequence of nn to en very Wan 
things plainer? 

I haſten, therefore, to on: hs en 
Queſtion to you upon this head; and that is, 
whether what hath been ſaid to the objection 
may not be looked upon as a ſufficient reaſon, 
why the ſignification here given to the word 
(Napeſh) ſhould maintain its place, and, like- 
wiſe, how the Tranſlation of it by the word 
_ in other Places of the: ſacred Writings, 

where 
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where the Context may ficly require doing fo, 
is, notwithſtanding, very reconcileable to this 
rendering? And, moreover, whether giving 
this, as the primary and leading Senſe, does not 
bid as fair, if not fairer than any other, to re- 
concile all the different ſignifications that hath 
been given to it by Tranſlators? I apprehend 
it does; but ſtill it is an apprehenſion, that I 
ſhould entertain with much greater compl acency, 
if I found it had your concurrence. (D) *% 
But, 2dly, I come now to a ſeemingly more 
material objection upon this particular, and that 
is, that St. Paul appears in (1 Cor. xv. R 
his famous firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, to 
render the part of this very paſſage, that we are 
now conſidering, by the expreſſion a living Son: 
— He ſays, ſo it is written, the firſt Man, Adam 
was made a living Soul. But does not St. Paul 
quote the Septuagint here? The expreſſion is 
exactly the fame, and, I think, it is a fact 
pretty generally allowed, thar the ſacred Writers 
of the new Teſtament frequently do ſo, as being 
obliged to it, from the circumſtances of the 
Generality of their Converts. The Greeek 
Tongue, was, at that time, believe, the pre- 
vailing Language, and the Septuagint was, for 
the moſt part, their Bible, whilſt they were ig- 
norant of the original Hebrew; and, therefore, 
when a quotation was neceſſary, to this recourſe 
was Sy: as being what was | underſtood: by 
LY 35 3” chen 
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head ſo that the Septuagint, and not St. Paul, 
is properly anſwerable for the Phraſeology here. 
But is it not very poſſible, that whatever blame 
is incurred in this Place may be chiefly laid to 
the Charge of our on Tranſlation? 

I fancy it will be readily allowed, that the 
Septuagint Writers, and likewiſe the ſacred ones 
of the new Teſtament, are frequently obliged 
to ſpeak of things, of which the Greeks and 
Heathens, in general, had no notion, *till they 
were thus revealed to them; and, therefore, 
they muſt either invent new words upon the 
occaſion, or elſe appiy thoſe that the Greek 
Tongue furniſhed them with, in a ſenſe ſome- 
what peculiar to themſelves. And may it not 
admit of a Queſtion, whether the word r 
(the term here uſed) is not one of this laſt kind ? 
However, be that as it will, thus much i is cer- 
tain, that this ſame word is employed by the 
ſeventy, both to deſcribe ſomething in the infe. 
rior Animals and in Man,— uu doc a is the 
expreſſion uſed in common to them both; and, 
therefore, were it not reaſonable to think, that 
it was uſed to deſcribe ſomething that they 
both had in common? And farther, the expreſ- 
ſion, in the original, is exactly the ſame like- 
wiſe: (as I have before obſerved p. 6.) What 
then, I ſay, can be. inferred from hence, but 
that it was intended to convey the ſame Ideas in 


PR caſes? But the higheſt qualities that the 
Brute 
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Brute enjoys in common with Man is, that it is 

a living Creature, or Nature, or more fully, 
that it is an organical Frame endowed with ani- 
mal, or rather fenſitive life; was not this, 
therefore, intended to be deſcribed by them in 
both caſes, as well as by the Original? But if 
this was their intention, might it not be St. 
Paul's too to deſcribe the ſame thing, in what 
He hath quoted from them ?—Certainly, that 
it migbt be ſo, muſt be allowed me. But, per- 


haps, you'll ſay, a bare poſſibility; will not, at 
preſent, ſerve my turn; but it muſt be ſhewn 


to be really, and in fact, the caſe. 
What muſt be done then? Is not here a long 
invitation given to us to examine a little into 
St. Paul's reaſoning upon the point? And if, 
upon doing fo, it ſhould appear, that, accord- 


ing to this Senſe of the expreſſion, it is clear, 


regular, and ſtrong; but that, by our preſent 
Tranſlation, there is a kind of little confuſion 
thrown over it; would not this be looked upon 
as ſufficient ſatisfaction to a reaſonable Enquirer 


for the truth of the point, that we are endea - 


vouring to eſtabliſn? I ſhall preſume for your 
Anſwer in the” affirmative, upon. this ſuppo- 
ſition ; and, therefore, | ſhall make ſome. little 
eſſay towards the experiment. 


Not to go too far back in the caſes it mays 


the Chain of reaſon- 


ſufficient" to 


ing in St. Paul (of which the expreſſion, under 


our 
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our preſent conſideration, makes a Part) takes 
its riſe from a queſtion: put by the Apoſtle him- 
felf, in the way of objection, at the 35th verſe. 


But ſome Man will ſay, ſays He, —How are 
| the dead raiſed up, and with what Body do they 


come? So that the point before him is the reſur- 
rection of the body. It was a great difficulty, 
how a body, mouldered into Duſt, could be 
again reſtored at all, and then, how it could. 25 
made fit for a glorious and eternal life. 
argues, by illuſtration, upon both theſe Wan 
He ſhews how the dead body may be raiſed, by 
the example of a ſeed of corn thrown into the 
earth, and the poſſibility of its being improyed _ 
in condition, and fitted for an eternal and hea- 
venly ſtate, from the great variety of bodies 
ſubſiſting in this viſible Univerſe, that differ 
from each other greatly in Beauty and Splendor, 
i. e. in degrees of Glory.—So alſo, lays He, 15 
the reſurrection of tbe Dead; then, in the re- 
mainder of this 42d verſe, and the whole fol- 
lowing, He amplifies upon the great change 
that will be made between the preſent and fu- 
ture Bodies of Men; and, at the 44th verſe, 
He ſays, I is ſown a natural Body, it is (i. e. 1 
apprehend, by a common Idiom, it is 7% be) 
raiſed a ſpiritual Body. There is 'n natural Body, 
and there is a ſpiritual Body. And ſo it is (or 
rather hath been) written in effect what hath 
been in effect written? Why, 1ſt, that there is 
' a 
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natural Body, becauſe it i is ſaid (Gen. i ii. v. 7.) 
be firſt Adam tus made a living Creature or Na. 


zure, (for the word, rendered Soul, is the fame 


with that above rendered natural, only the one 
is a Subſtantive: the other an Adjective) or 


more fully, an organical Frame endowed with 


ſenſitive life; and this, all Men have derived 
from him; and, therefore, there is fubſiſting a 
natural body, and, moreover, endowed with 
animal or ſenſitive life (the ata. But 
as there are various methods by which this Lie 
may be taken from it, and it may be reſolved 
into the duſt from whence it originally came, I, 
fay. farther, that chere is to be a /piritual body: 
hereafter, becauſe it is, in effect, written, 
(ſince it may readily be inferred from the 
Goſpels) that the great Author of our Religion 


(whom I ſhall here call the laſt Adam) we 


made, and now is, a life- making or a quicken». 
ing Spirit, and, therefore, He can reſtore the 
Body and that Life that hath been ſeparated from 
it; and, moreover, make it, in ſome Senſe, 
ſpiritual, ſo as to be a fit inhabitant for the hea- | 
venly Manſions. But as the natural or earthly 
body of Ply e. and then the ſpiritual 
and glorified; body. d 1 — our Saviour after, 
ſo likewiſe muſt it with us z ve muſt ſubmit 
have it moulder in the duſt, and then hereaſter 

13110 we 


* 
1 : * 


x 
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we have borne the Image of the earthly,. -w | 
ſhall alſo bear the Image of the heavenly Adam, 
and fo forth. Here then, I apprehend, the pro- 


ceſs of reaſoning is clear, regular, and ſtrong 


but if the $vx» Gre is to be tranſlated a living 
Soul, and Soul is to be underſtood, in the full 
ſenſe of the word, for the intellectual and ra- 
tional part of Man, then, I. apprehend, the 
Chain will be, -in ſome meaſure, broke, and a 
little confuſion introduced. For how can A- 
dam's being made a living Soul tend any way 
to illuſtrate or prove that there is a natural Body, 
(the point that He was upon) or to prove the 
reſurrection of it: Nay! ſomething of a Proof 
for the contrary may be drawn from that con- 
ſideration, fince, to ſet the Soul entirely free 
from the priſon of this earthly Tabernacle, 
ſhould ſeem more deſirable and more conducive 

to its happineſs, than to re- unite it again after a 
releaſement, and would not only ſeem, but really 
be ſo, upon any other footing than that of the 
Chriſtian Doctrine of a ſpiritualized body, 
However, nothing could be inferred from it 
towards the point, becauſe multitudes would al- 
jow of the Souls exiſtence after ſeparation, that 
would ſtrenuouſly deny the Credibility, or even 
Poſſibility of the Reſurrection of the Body; 
and, therefore, this expreſſion,” as in our Tranſ- 
lation, ſeems to ſtand off from the Subject in 
n to be introduced with little or no pro- 


priety: 


646000 
 priety, and to exe; a diſturbaiice to the Sen 
tence that follows; for the ſenſe ſeems to re- 


quire ſome oppoſition between them, and our 


Tranſlation makes them very near the ſame, 
for certainly, to a common underſtanding, there 


is no very great difference between a living Soul 


and a quickening Spirit. But it is not St. Paul's 
method to introduce things unavailing, or fo- 
reign to his Subject; altho' He frequently uſes 
a copious variety, yet it is a variety that is con- 


nected and dependant; and, therefore, if, by 


ſinking the Term du a little, beneath what 
it bears in our Tranſlation, we give that oppo- 
ſition, that connection and dependance, like- 
wiſe, that the context requires; is not this a 
ſtrong preſumption, that we have laid hold 
upon the Idea that St. Paul had, when He wrote, 
and, by conſequence, given the right rendering 
to the original Hebrew alſo, in the Place under 
our preſent confideration ? And' may not then, 
from what hath been ſaid upon this objection 
likewiſe, ſome more materials be collected 
throw into that Scale, into which we e have put 
the truth of the caſe? 

There is but one Wg in more r can think 


of, at preſent, upon this Head, and that is, it 


were to be wiſhed we had ſome claſſical Autho- 
rities for this uſe of the word Voxy, altho* I 
have, at the entrance upon this point, put in a 
ſort of Bar to any objection that may ariſe from 


the 


0 30 \Þ | 
the want of them; 36, 1:G0k} be A 


if 1 had leiſure to make 2 little 2 * 
them. (F) come now to my ih 0 
gd and laſt objection: May inks chan ware 
ſibiy be ſaid by ſome one, that He will join iflue , . 
with me, in reſpect to the expreſſion, in the laft 
clauſe of the verſe, and agree to render it a 
living Creature; but then, for an entirely dif- 
ferent Reaſon frum what I do, viz. becauſe it is 
2 ſumming up of, or a concluſion from, the two 
preceding clauſes, and then it muſt not be a 
ſay, and the Adam (Iiteuuiν was, but the Adam 
became (as our Tranſlation has it) a living Crea- 
ture, in conſequence of what: was juſt befote 
ſaid ? And, therefore, nothing more is really 
intended to be deſcribed here, than barely that 
Adam was a e ee or ee — A 
A Perſon that rakes upon him nee A 
critical point in literature, is ſomewhat like Gf 
we may compare {mall things with great) a Ge. 
neral defending à beſieged Town. He muſt 
look not only on che right, but alſo on the left 
and all around; for the aſſailants may poſſibly 
attempt upon every, ſide, at leaſt, it cannot be 
known certainly. at which particular part they 
| will exert their ſtrength ; and, therefore, none 
© (if that is practicable) is to be neglected : And 
altho' I pretend to neither. Quickſightedneſs nor 
Abilities ſufficient for an undertaking in that 


way, 


"cu 


way, nor, ſuppoſing 1 had them, vou] ay Ae 

Temper and Inclination permit me readily. to 
enter the liſts- of controverſy; yet I proſeſs 

pdf mne Votary to Truth, and I am 

ſo ſenſible of your good diſpeſitianſ towards ir, 

that, I believe, you will lend a = urable ear 


— of this—leſt I ſhould offend yen. 
To be.ingenuous then,—this, objection, (as; 
have put it) at [firſt view, ſeemingly gives an 
ar of correctneſs, to the whole verſe, (when 
taken ſeparate) which it muſt otherwiſe want; 
Admah ;: then 24ly. the Life.was infuſed into 
Adam became a -living Creature, or of te 
claſs of Animals. But there are great emba. 
raſſments attending this intetpretation, even 
when the verſe is ſeparately taken, and much 
more when it is taken with the context. For 
firſt, will not all the difficulty, that we: | 3 
before mentioned, in reſpect to the plural cx 
preſſion, (Chiim or liyes) being particularly ap- | 3 
plied to Man and not to the other Animals, 3 
85 9.) vill not it, 1 fay, recur again here ? \ 4 8 
But, will any one reply, that I have, in a good DEE. 
_ meaſure, anſwrered this Queſtion myſelf, by 
What I have intimated at P. 3, viz. chat this 
verſe is * more diſtinct unfolding of one 


P , | 1 
x 
A * 1 
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Part of the -26th/ and 27th verſes. of the iſt 
chapter, - the creation of man only ?——I rex 
dily allow, that I have done rather ſomething 
more than intimated it there; but I aſk, would 
it not be a moſt extraordinary way, even in a, 
common Writer, of more diſtinctly unfolding | 
or analyſing his Subject, to leave out the moſt 
material part of the compoſition ?——Now,-I 
apprehend, this is really the caſe here, if the 
breath of life or lives is to ſtand for nothing 
more than the animal life; and this laſt clauſe is 
to be a conſequence of the two former, for then 
the intellectual and rational Part of Man, chat 
is, I think, the moſt material. Part, will really 
be omitted. Beſides, if the laſt clauſe: is/to 
be looked upon in the way of conſequence to 
the two former, then there will be an offence 
againſt one eſtabliſned rule of artificial reaſon- 
ing, that is, there is a new Term introduced 
into the concluſion, which is in neither of the 
preceding clauſes; and this obſtacle cannot well 
be removed, but by ſaying that Adam and 
Napeſb contain exactly the ſame Ideas and are of 
the ſame ſignification, which I fancy would be 
an aſſertion full as difficult to be maintained, as 
the point it is intended to ſupport. It may, in- 
deed, be alledged, that Moſes wrote long before 
theſe artificial Rules of reaſoning were invented, 
and, therefore, cannot be ſuppoſed to be guided 
by them; but Moſes wrote by an Art much 
ſupe- 


- &# 


but thaſs methodized and reduced under g. 


LE 


rior. ta gun the Source from whence they took 
their, Qrigio, pes, eh med n N Ar 
riſe from phicryatic 


ons ypon the vorking of the 
nazural..rezlon of Mankind, and are nothing 


vernment: Is certainly chen behoveß us 55. fu - 
pett an. interpretation, which, ſeems plainly. ro 
ny an inſpixed Writer open to heit correction. 

Thbeſe, then, are Difficulties attending tb 
ſenſe of the verſe; when. it is ſeparately taken; 
but when it is confidereg with the context, the 
Diffiqukics will grow mightily upon us. I muſt 
here be obliged to anticipate my Subject a little, 
and have recourſe to the laſt ſentence of dhe gth 


verſe; ( mee urbar back i init, ewes ml 
a diſputed — is — the Treg of : 


theKnowledgeof good and evil plante in che Gar- 
den. Now, of whatever kind this n 4 
plainly made the ogeaſian. of a ow 


Dre, a vill Ply ſe) phe 
of a poſitive Preoypt, I ſay: 


v. e Pons re 


God commanded the Man, laying —Qf ;every 


' Tree inithe garden tba may. 2 of 


e the day thoy bett there- 


7 «ban had ſw 4 The -Golt.clayſs, js. # 
Permiſ- 


4 
6-4 et 


(En 


Permiſſion, containing 4 piece of ingfbetion 
 Ukewiſe, that He gbr freely eat — 
danger of injury to himſelf, or offence to his 
Maker; but the latter is 4 compleat Law in al 
its parts, being promulged by a proper autho- 
rity, having a penal fanction annexed to it; and 
4 res poſſibilis for the ſubject matter of it; then 
there is nothing wanting but a rational and free 
Agent for its Objects, ſince, I think, it is uni- 
verſally allowed, that the inferior Animals are 
not capable of Law, in the ſtrictly proper ſenſe 
of the word, i. e. in the ſenſe that I have juſt 
given of it. — But, if only the Animal Na- 
ture of Adam is deſcribed in the 7th verſe, then 
will there not be ſomething wanting to correſ. 
Pod to this tree of the Knowledge of gobd and 
vil, which is made th" nn 'of ne 


1 


combiand? OT" er Doty tits 

Will it be aid, chat chit ber ef the Map, 
which is ſuſceptible of Law, was before de- 
ſcribed, and, therefore, that there is no neceſſi- 
ty to repeat it by me here? May I then aſk, 
why, was there ily Repetition made at all? 
Was it not that the ſacred Writer was going to 
ſhew, what proviſion his Creator had made for 
the Man, by forming a garden” or plantation, 
and placing Trees in it, fuited to an animal Na. 
ture, and, likewiſe, one that was made the ob- 
caſion of à Law properly ſo named, and which, 


therefore, called for a I and ratiohal Being as 
the 


(8) 


the Object of it; z hence, if it was proper to te- 
pear and unfold one part of the human Nature 
upon this occaſion, it was equally proper to re- 
peat both; may not 1, therefore, from theſe 
conſiderations, infer pretty. ſtrongly, that more 
than the animal Nature of the Adam was here 
intended to be deſcribed, and, conſequently, 
have; 1 not, from what hath been ſaid upon 
this objection likewiſe, gained ſome additional 
ſttength to the above explication ? And, belides, 
have I; not, at the ſame time, in 8 good mea- 
ſure, fulfilled an engagement, that I made to 
you long ago. Nay |. it is very excuſable if 
vou do not readily recollect it, for I made it at 
the beginning, of this epiſtle, . 5: ) and it was 
to endeavour at ſhewing chat this 7th verſe was 
a ſort of recapitulation, . or a more diſtinct un- 
folding of one part of the 20 and 27th verſes of 
the 1ſt Chapter, viz. the Creation of Man 
only. for if the, geh verſe, ſhews che propriety, 
and, in ſome meaſure, neceſſity of 
all che parts of the human Nature being repeated 
at verſe the 7th; this, upon reflections 7ou wil 

ſees proves the point. 
a 
Jour Patience; and, therefore, ſhall T give 
over, and; reſerve, "the. remainder, . of what 1 
; have to offer » for angther Letter ? Bur, me- 
E I hear you ſay, ſince I have got ſo far, 
to En Frogs with, and _ 


1 


an end'of it at once. — 1. will, upon hls pr 
Tumption, then venture to go on: 
The next verſe hath not ck in ir to flop 
us long, and it is to be conſidered rather upbn 
the account of being introductory to the fol- 

lowing, than upon its own; yet, there may be 
ſome things worthy of notice in it, altho“ 1 

doubt not but they are trite to you. In our 
tranſlation, it runs thus: And the Lord Cod 
planted a garden eaſtward in Eden: and there He 
put the Man whom He had formed. The word 

tranſlated in Eden, in the original, precedes the 
word tranſlated Eaſtward, and ſignifies' in plea- 
{ure or delight, or à pleafant place; and, therb- 
fore, do you think any harm would be done, if 
it were rendered (inſtead of making it a proper 
name) a Pleaſant Garden, and the word rendered 
Euaſtward, is literally from the Faſt, (Me- 
kodam) (&) which is an hardly intelligible ex- 
preſſion in this paſſage; but the word (kodam) 
has another meaning, arid that is, be Biz inning, 
and, therefore, me-kedam may be wanflated 
from the begintig or as the int, i. e. imnfetiately 
upon Adam's being created, or it may meün 
upon the third day of the Creation, When the 
- Herbs and Trees bearing fruit were Treated ; 
and this, I'think, rather the betrei ſenſc. Then 
"the whole verſe will run thus: And che Lord 
God planted : a pleaſant garden at the firſt (orfiqn 
che beginning) and He. put therein the Adam, : 
4 who n 
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| Farth's Axis kept tl 
of the Ecliptic in the Anti- diluvian Warld, 


| gp one bo to feach der the uſe of Cloathing 


Gm) 


whom he had farmed. —By theſe means, in- 
deed, we ſhall loſe; in ſome {inns the Geo- 
graphy of this famous 7 5 but, 1 fancy, 
when we think ſeriouſly and ſobekly, we ſhall be 
ready to allow, that not only this particular 
ſpot, but the whole antidiluvias World is pretty 
much Terra incognita to us. Yer, I am ſorry, 
upon one account, becauſe as our Tranflation 


makes it Zaſtward, 1 fuppoſe it muſt mean of 
the place where Moſes wrote, and then it would 


have been a warm Climate; and a warm Cli- 


2 


mate, 1 think, the condition of our firſt Parents 


* 


neceſſarily required, 5 : 
I fay warm, þ aps a ſuppoſition that "he 
ame poſition to the Plane 


that it does in qur own; and 1 have not ſeen 
much reaſon to think it was otherwiſe. A Wi 
and ingenious Theoriſt, indeed, in order to 
improve, as He thought, his firſt World, ſup- 
poſed the Axis of it to be at right Angles to 
this Plane,” but his more accurate Examiner has 
ſhewn, very fully, thaf its preſent fituation js 
much preferable ; and, therefore, I am inclined 
to believe it was always thus: But be theſe 
things as they. may; I when I conſider, that our 


great Progenitors were moulded i into form, and 
ſent forth from the hands of an all-wiſe and all · 


merciful Creator, and that He did not think fit 


*1 
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1 make no o ſcruple 1 to believe, that, in | the mean. 
while, He cauſed a warm, ſoft, bland Atmo-. 
ſphere to become their garments z and, there- . 
fore, that a ſituation Eaſt, or Eaſt South-Eaft | 
of that of Moſes, might, in all probability, be 4 
their place of reſidence. _ 85 
I come now to the gth verſe, — Aud out of 
the ground (ſaith our Tranſlation) made the Lord | 
God to grow ev ry Tree that is pleaſant to the fight 
and good for food: the Tree of Life alſo. in the 
midſt of the Garden, and the Tree of Knowledge of 
good and evil. In this verſe, then we have men- 
tion made of the Tree of Life, which his ſo fre- 
quently excited the curioſity of enquirers, and, 
perhaps, too frequently : may it not then be 
faid, why ſhould I, by touching it, lay myſelf 
open to the charge of adding to the number of 
thoſe enquirers ? I only ſaid, perhaps, it might, 
and all that I meant by it was, that, probably, 
it was often canvaſſed not with ſo good an in- 
-tention as a ſacred ſubje& ſeems to require. But, 
I mean, not to Judge any particular perſon, in 
this reſpect, it may frequently admit of a 
queſtion, whether I have a right to do it ; and 
Lean't help thinking, that a ſerious and ſober 
Enquiry, into any part of the ſacred Writings, 
can never be attended with bad conſequences : : 
If any new truth is ſtruck out from thence, or 
an old one has a ſtronger light thrown upon ir, 
or a more eaſy and popular turn given to it; jn 


any 


* 


en 


gion * promote 47 And i is ic not probable ſuch 
mpt. to ſupport itſelf.? But, 
if Erg Wand —— creep forth unheed- 
ingly. milſt this. deſign is carrying forwarc 4 
and bumanum eſt ; errare. may it not eaſily ( 
general ſpeaking) by proper application of 
the. great Touch-Stone the Scriptures, be Ae 
tected, and thus be likewiſe made ſubſervient to 
their cauſe ? So that whether i in truth or other- 
wiſe, Religion be, at length, really advanced, 
hath not every vel Spotl perſon reaſon” ts 
rejoice ?; yea]! and, 1 f He be chrouglily vell 
diſpoſed,. He will rejoice. 1 „ 
Aſter having tl then thus drawn, myſelf in, in, as 61 
were, to, make too long an Apology perhaps, | 
ſince, poſſibly you, may think that what 1 am 
upon, either d £3, not ſtand i in need © of ſu pry 
one, 95 if it. docs, ought, to | be 25 defi d 
from. I ſhall proceed, and Ich uſe | to beg 1 
with the. 2 rec ef, Life, ,becauſe, by doing ſo, I 
ſhall gain an opportunity of conſidering, the 
whole, verſe; as in the method that I chuſe to 
view this particular, , it will have ſomething | 3 
do with almoſt every part of it.—— There are 
ſome, then, who. look upon this Tree of Life 
only as an amplification of the juſt / preceding 
Characters of all the Trees of the Garden, or 
rather only of the 14 b character, their being 
good for food, or — for life; now, there are 
s ſeveral 


( N 
ſeyeral difficulties Kad 7 in the way of my aſſent” | 
to this interpreratibn,— 2 For, at ae 4 2 a NA 


"It, If this was the real Serie of the expreſ- 
ſion, * ipprehend, there would have been fo 


differen ence, both in the e location and gran: 
cal conſtruction of * words, from what” 
ey have, at reſent. 1 apprehend, © that the 
( G or Kol). univerkl 4 5 75 would have 
been prefix d to. the ſecond, mention of the 
(gnatz) Tree as well as the firlt, and chen it 
would have been: Ard the Lord God made to } 
grow out of the ground every tree that is 6r u 
(neither in the original) deſirable to the fight, 
and good for food, and every, tres that was far 
(or good and fit for) life; or otherwiſe the ſe- 
cond, (gnatz) tree would have been entirely o- 
mitted, and (lob) good repeated, or nothing at 
all hut (vau chijm) alone; and then it would 
have been every Tyte — for Fd and 
. hut, ſuppofing the fecond (guat) to 
remain, as it now is, in its place, then there 
will be another difficulty, for the grammatical 
conſtruction is changed without any a 
reaſon for it; changed from the dative to the 
genitive caſe, ſince the (gnatz chijm) ought not, 
in ſtrictneſs, be rendered a Tree for life; but of 
life, fince it has not a lamed prefixed to it, as 
(Merah and Macal) juſt preceding have. I do 
not recolle&, at preſent, that ſuch a change bs 
common, and till it appear ſo, in ſome degree, 


at leaſt, there will be a dificulty here. But, 
21 "ah 


a > 
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40 -2dly: Suppoſing all was rigkit thus far, there is 
ſtill another Obſtarle, and that is, chat the expxeſ⸗ 
ſion (gnatæ tob la- malcal or gnatz makal) Trees 
good for food, or Trees of food, ſingly ſeems, 
to be the common ar proper Phraſe, for trees 
fit to ſupport life, and none other, and ſcems 0 
anſwer preciſely enough to our Engliſh expreſs 
ſion Fruit Trees, which, we know, is uſed to ex- 
preis all trees that bear fruit ſit to be eaten, and 
thoſe only ; whilft,-yet, other Trees are, in ſame 
ſenſe, Fruit · trees, ſince all Trees, in general, 
bear Seed, (I chinte the Naturaliſts Allow 4his) 
and the Fruit mene the Capſula, in 
; | | is contained; or elſe the Seed 
This, cen, I take · to be the proper Idea 
for wah: makal) or the tree of food, whereas 
che (guat chijm) I apprehend, ſeldom, if even 
bears chat meaning: But, that: I may not ſeem. 
to ſpeak here entirrly without authority, I: ſhall 
deg leave to fefer yon to two two on three Texte 
where the guat mu appeerd to be uſed juſt in 
this ſenſt. Thus, Leviticus, cht kin- V. 23. 
When ye ſhall have come into the land, and 
„ poi Trees for food. - 


Herts tr yd roo nm 
ſtroy the tees, bot ent the fruis of them: 
| = ENT 
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which thou knoweſt that they be not revs for | 
meat (or of food gnatz makal) thou ſhalt” de- 


ftroy. Here, then, we ſee theſe trees of food, 
or Fruit Trees, are ſet in direct oppoſition t 


all others. Now, the Cuatæ cbijm) Tree = 


life, I take it, ſeldom, or never, bears this : 
ſenſe at all, and, moreover, I think it may be 
ſhewn poſitively, where it is highly probable it 
muſt bear a different Senſe, analogous to that, 
which I look upon to be the proper ſenſe of it 
here; but theſe paſſages I ſhall reſerve to illus | 
ſtrate that ſide of the queſtion, which 1 aſſume: 
In the mean while, ſhall I paſs on to my»——- 
zd. and laſt objection? I kn your Com. 
plaiſance muſt be ready to ſay, with all my 
heart; tho* that is cupable of a double view. 
Well then, I ſay, in the 3d and laſt place, that; 
ſuppoſing whatever I. have yet ſaid upon thiz 
point, were thrown entirely out of the ſcale or 
accounted of no weight, yet ſtill, I have a 
difficulty that would keep me from being moved, 
till I could ſee it taken away from before me; 
and that is, that the (gnatz chijm) Tree of Liſe 
is ſaid to be in the midſt of the garden : The 
whole clauſe runs thus, Aud out of the ground 
made the Lord God to grow every tree that is 
pleaſant to the fight and good for food ;---the Tree 
of life alſo in the midſt of the garden, and. the 
Tree f knowledge of good and evil. Now, does 
it not ſeem clear from this circumſtance, that the 
5 tree of life is a a peculiar Tree, diſtin& from thoſe 
ä pre · 


n 
preceding 15 Since iis "Is plain 6:0 4 4 4 ery Tree 
Ca Bhs delirable, &c. and good, &c. couk 
not be in the midſt of the garden, which, they 
muſt be, if tree of Ife is only another phraſe te ro 
expreſs them by. 7 ey therefore, from hence, 
conclude it was a P. 

mult be allowed to 'be, in ſome ſenſe, * 4 (Sur 
nach Tree of food, becauſe they might de 


” a8 the (gnarz chjjm)-i I. e. 
pak ll of te in the midſt of the garden, it 
was a peculiar Tree and of a peculidr uſe, l m1 | 
Ti imagine, to make the ſenſe, "this Interpte- 

tation would give, current, It ſhbold be nece(- 
tary 1 to cauſe ſome. alteration in the preſetr po- 50- 
firion. of a A letter; as for inftahce, to oe th 
4 nw, 


then it 78 5 e in" the Jew”; hr th 
garden was the tree of knowledge 'of good and evi 
But this is a licentiouſheſs that would not be ad- 
mitted, in reſpe& f an heathen Author, wich- 
out authority, mY leſs ought i it to be ufurped, 
when we have one that is divine before us, eſpe- 
cially when a much better ſenſe can be extracted 
from the words in preſent ſituation. ft 
may, perhaps, be obſer rved here, that the Tree 
of — of good and evil is likewiſe ſaid 
to 


A 


{ 


eaſier manner hereafter, and, therefore, « 40 ch 


agreement with the Context ? Mem p 


any thing: and, as cauſes are, various, if we 


4 44 ) | 
to be in the midſt of che garden. (Gen. iii. v, 3.) 
But of the fruit (faith Eye to the X nt) of © 
the Tree, which is in the mid of the gar arden, 
God hath ſaid, Ne ſhall not eat 0 it, c. © 
And how « can > both this and the Tree of Lit bs - 
faid to be Mop This may admit of a ready 2 
ſolution ; ; but it will come under my Pen i in an 


time I ſhall defer it. Fi 5 

1 have juſt deen mentioning how a change 9 
a letter might give a currency to the pre eding | 
Interpretation; ſhall I juſt, previous to conclu- 
ding this point, lay before you a conſtructiob 
of the words partly founded upon this change, 
which will afford a very good t turn, I think, 0 
the verſe conſidered in itſelf; only it wants au- 
thority for che uſe of one .of the words in the 


* 


ſenſe that Is would give it, and likewiſe an an 


fay the Grammarians, is a ſign of the caule of 


underſtand the Mem prefix d in the words Metab 
and Makal to be the fign of the infiraments! 
cauſe, then the former - may ſignify the inſtrũ- 

mental cauſe of ſeeing or the eye, the latter that 
of eating or the mouth, and chijm the life — 


chen the ſenſe of the verſe may be thus,---and 
the Lord God made to grow out of the ground 


every Tree that was deſirable or tempting to the 
ye ar light, ne: is no occafion To 112 oY 


FP 


— | 
7 n 


e tree 5 no. 
and evil in we midſr of the garden 

3 chen; is 4 elear and full ſenſe" given to J 
"the firft clauſe ; and What 1 ingredient | is, here, 1 
Ther the molt dehcat  Epiire col, call for i in | 
his food, that i is not PIES ef aun an he 


N than chat it bull Jock "wal, 
Limpring to the eye, be delicious, to the palate, 


Ad whoteſome for the body? Nay! it is to be 


A 


feured that He does not attend to ſo much, and 
if it have but the two former qu ualifications, 
is apt to forget "the laft, till a train £ of Gag, 


„ 
; 


hs e 


of ag "have kad | too 1 


18 4 
caution, + 
ni 


ry a Ft 1 on 
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Shall I now produce what I. take to be "_ 
rendering of this verſe? Let me obſerye. to 
= then, previouſly, that I chuſe to, adhere. xc 
Tranſlation almoſt entirely, except, that I 
ould, rather turn the Tree of life, the Tree 
2 in the plural number; and then the. ver 
will be. And out of the ground made the 
Lord God to grow every tree that is P 
(or deſirable) 0 the fight; and good for food ; 
(and) the Tree of Life (or Lives) in the midſt | 
the garden, the Tree alſo of Knowledge of good 15 
and evil. It ſeems to give a clearer and eaſier 
ſenſe to tranſlate the two vay's immediately pre- 
ceding the two laſt trees, , the firſt by and, and 
the latter by alſo, rather than vice vers ; 'bur, | 
however, this appears to be a nicety bordering 
very near upon a trifle, but only when a 12 5 
of this Nature is before us, one would willing · 
ly give it all the exaftneſs, of which the words 
ſeem capable, 
That the Lord God taihe make the Earth 
- produce theſe Trees immediately upon Adam $ 
being created, cannot be diſputed, but whether 
He really did ſo, or they were created, and 
this Plantation formed upon the third day of the 
world, Tthink neither this paſſage, r nor maT 
ing verſe, will permit us preciſely todet 15 


. . a 


is it very r material. I have, indeed, before gi 
dhe preference to this laſt notion; and 1 will hee 
Five you my reaſon for doing , and that "op 


di 


diſappointed, they had every other Qualification 


| purpoſe, and conſequently to ſupport. the ea 


clearly appear; . they e eat t of 
therefore, ſo far that determines it to be of che 


yet, its peculiar nande and ſituation ſe 8 to a | 
pen it to n ſome more e 


* 105 


r —— oi 7 


wiſdom; to provide an Habitation ready for the 
HO ee COR rather than chat 

ſnould wait in the leaſt for the former. 
But, ſtill, enn have not been pleaſed 
to be explicite upon this point, I muſt perſiſt in 
ſaying, it is not very material; and, 'thereforty 
ſhall we n es 


e "rt 
- The Trees, maths were „ een os Heidi ws 


appear deſirable to the Sight from the fair ap- 


pearance of their products, and thus, to pro- 
voke the appetite of hunger to ſeek its gratifi-. 
cation there, and that the Adam might not be 


of food; and, therefore, . were , good. for that 


ly Nature and its union with the ſenſitive liſe. 


Thus far, then, chere is a proviſion for the 
n (in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word,) and the 


Pt chi) Uixing creature in the 2th yerſe. 


ut under what claſs we are to Arg the FX of 
lives in the midft of 


8 3h 
1 
a, ns 2 


common Kind, which were good for food; 55 


5 


4860 


* peculiar uſe can be found for it 7 E 
mould ſay it was ſacramental;»could there be 
any chung very firange or ſurprizing in ſuch a 
notion to a Chriſtian acquainted with the Jewiſn 
diſpenſation ? In chis lat, we ſee the infticutiah = 
of the Paſchal Lamb as commemorative of one 
_ deliverance, and typical of à much | greater; 
and, in the Chriſtian 'Diſpenſation, we have 
Bread and Wine appointed to be received by the 
faithful in the Lord's Supper in thankful re- 
membrance of the Death of Chriſt, and of the 
Benefits we receive thereby. · And hy might 
not the Deity aſſign this Free in the very ſame 
way to our firſt Parents to be partook of by 
hem in thankful remembrance of their creation, 
and of the benefits that reſulted: from it, to ha- 
bituate them to acknowledge their dependance 
upon him, and above all to remind them fte- 
quently of that Capacity of a double Exiſtence, 
which he had infuſed into them; a Fitneſs for 
2 rational Life here, and a Ker errand Kappy 
: one hereafter. 2 4 
| "ti this Hee as er not lll very rrong 
And proper Reaſon for the name given to 
tree of (Chijm) lives, the (gnatz chijm) Tree of 
Trves," becauſe it was thus peculiarly adapted- 't0 
the (Nuſmeh chijm) * Breath! of liver? This, 
then, I take to have beet the peculiar and ap- 
Propriared Uſe of this tree. It makes all God's 


"Utfpenfarions, from firſt to laſt, relative untl 
1 conſo- 


3 


n 


ET 


0 


| conſontint to each other, It thews his method. 


of dealing with the compounde Nature of 
man to have been always the ſame in inſtituting 


bleſſinga, and thus making him ſenſible of his 
own Nature at eee = 
adoring that of his Creator. 8 

May not | now add thoſe: Texts of Seriphine 


I may add, confirming-this Topic? The Paſ- 


ſages,” that I have my eye upon, are in the Book 
of Proverbs: There we | find this. very: expreſ+ 
fion, (gnatz chijm) 2 four 
times uſed, and chut it is employed in a ſpiritual 
or analogicat Senſe; in thoſe places I ſhall take 
for grantedʒ becauſe, Fapprehend, the paſſages 
themſelves muſt; at firſt ſight, neceſſarily en- 
| tort ſuch an allowance, and, therefore, it would 


be pe penn to inſiſt longer upon it. Buy 
ſtill, "it may admit of a"queſiion- upon what 
point the Analogy turns; and if, by making 
the alluſion to de to a common Tres for food; | 
che ſenle ſhould appear diſpirited and flat, but 
to the (gnatz chijm) the Tree of life or lives in 
the gatden (according to the peculis 
juſt Noel it ſhould gain a 
and Propricty, which = er wiſe 


corporeal Symbola as commemorative of . be: 
times temporal, but more eſpecially ſpiritual 


that I promiſed at Page 4a, as illuſtrating, and, 


ue of t 


5 


2 tg a 


their produtts to conc}yde an Entertainment ; © 


(#) 


ferred that there is the Alluſion, and if ©; that. 
they illuſtrate and confirm the Point hefore us. 
The iſt that I Hall mention is, Prov. ch, iii. | 
v. 16. The royal. Writer is deſcribing the 


happy effects of Wiſdom or Underſtanding from | 


v. 13. and after having ſet forth ſeveral advan- 
tages of it in reſpect of this world, and ſaid - 
that all ber ways are:eoays of Pleaſantueſs, and 
all ber paths ars Ptacg. He adds, that She ig a 
Tree of life ( gnatz chijm) 1 thers iat len bold 
upon her, and happy (is every one) thatinetaineth ? 
ber, or of the. hann are thoſe that natuin ber. 
Nom, if the alluſion here ſhould be only to 2 
Tres for food or a common frait Frer, does nor 
every one almoſt ſeg how jejune it muſt appear Þ 
I ſuppoſe, that from verſe 1 7th, at eaſt, He is 
deſprivipg religious Wiklom, Gnce! abe high | 
character there given of her, will haxdly:com- = 
port with any other.; (and, indeed, the whale. 
may not unbiely be interpreted of, it) and, then, 
Ha adds, he ig x res of life 19. them that lay. | 
bald upon. her, i, 6. plainly 44 a Tres of life, | 
Ke. but if this alluſion is $0.3 common fruit 
Tree, it will be as that is to che body, ſo is 
Wiſdom to the Soul; but, in the days of So- 
lamgn and long before, ever ſſiſcę the jneroducy. 
don of animal Food, Fruit - Trees had. funk. 
pradigionfly in their credit, ſame of the choiceſt 
of chem, might then, as they dg, pow, fend, | 


bot. 


099 


; but, i0 reſpock ef being the vbele ef. Ken's 
* daily fad, they daubtleſs were ro; acted hy every 
. one chat dould procure any ching elſas hende, 
Io then today. of: Wiſdom. thut ſhe was-teqhetionl, | 
1 


as a Tee for faded is to the bod. i 985 
but a ge por character of har. Nu if 4. 
allufion' is to the ſacramegtal tree; pf; life, 


p lives in the garden, then the ſenſe 3 3 

a n Au ann eit fal, 8 1 
1 of Lives was dh ohr brd Pang, (u whit they 9 
. partoak. of ir in obedience to Gods nd,) 


{A Souree of continued Joy: and Satisfadtjon. 
but, if ybuforſalee hard ag our Grit Faregts did 
the inte & life, Ando cat f the temps, but 
forbidden gros of folly, an They did vf the tree | 
of Knowledge of Sead and ks a LN .- 


Has, ani (is, every one) bat :retaineth 
ber. And then the Jacred Writer, 3 
ear the confines of creation, could not help 


* 5 
2 . 
2 


AY 


I 


6. 


hg 


2 wa a& of O1 
Lord (as He goes 0p) by den beth foundel he 


a3 3 0 5M 3 7 = OWE & 


Burtbs by a bath Ee dalle the | 
Y Erema bee. This chen, 1 thin, gives che 
beſt ſenſe to the paſſage, and, therefore,, I m 


5 
7 * 


think the e K ee 
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\ The 2d Seripture; that I ſhall take dne 
1 — rith and v. zoth. This verſe 
ſeems to have no connection with the content, 
as the prsceding had; it runs thus in our Tran- 

lation: Me Fruit ef the righteous (is) a irie e 
3 life, aud He that winnetbh Souls (is) wiſe." 924 
to be ingenuous, at firſt appearance, it ſeems 
ſomewhat difficult to extract any tolerable ſenſe 
out of it; upon a cloſer attention, and al- 
lowing the Tree of lives to allude to the pecu- 
liar Tree of that: name, there may, I think, a2 
very good one ariſe from it. The righteous, 
as 1 He produces fruit, muſt be conſidered as a 
Stock, and the fruit, that He ſends forth, Lt. 
his virtuous Life, his good Example, and Sol- 
licitude for the welfare and virtue of others, 
will, if properly attended ta by them, be ſub- - 
ſervient to produce the ſame in their breaſts, juſt 
as the Tree of lives, when partock of by our 
"firſt Parents according to God's inſtituti6n, and, 
'as commemorative of his preſent and future fa- 
"yours, was a means of | preſerving them in the 
path of right conduct: and He (not bat) but 
the righteous He winneth or taketh ſouls (not 
it but) being wiſe, i. e. by his wiſdom, i. e. He 
gaineth Proſelytes to Virtue by his perſuaſion 
and example. Here then, is there not a fair 
and conſiſtent ſenſe of che · words ? But Af che 
(gnatz chijm) Tree of life is to be underſtocd 
of Y common Tree for food, 1 do not ſee that 
any 


r ow Dp , „ & 


ER. it, and, chen may. 


(5% d) 
any ſenſa. can he extracted from them Ae 
of thele, | Qualificazions 3 ps the refore,. 


me to. think the expreſſion muſt rect 98 uy 
lude to dhe particular Tree of Lives, and, 1 
WEST, LIVES "yarn 95 * N 


ho for Y concurrence herein. | * 
. e that 1 ſhall mention, 5. 


in ch. xili, v. 13. the Tranſlation is 55 25 
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« Tres of fs, The fir 
i laſt our T Tr 
tainly 1 855 N 755 


clauſe want > 
0 0154. 
tors haye cer» 


of, in 


in 
mh may bon 


rag Mey $95 thas nothing copy. tn 


reckon themſelves already, as it were. in the 
poſſeſſion, of their aim: — in a Tree of life. Now, 


if this . fruit · tree alluded to, 


every. one. maſt, at firſt. ſight, ſee, how vaſtly 
the ſenſe muſt fall, if not entirely die away 


bas of ee a Foy by way of .emi- 
ye ys 4 


25 2 45 ns be oi ih our firſt Pa- 
E 3 rents? 


ef erred. maketh the. Heart et, or Y (4 SY ; 
fic hu of heart, but ( when): the Defre e comet 


GC #& » 


rents d Didi it not, undd would it not (F they bad 
2 to adhere to it, in obedbence to Gods 
omptand) have maintain ed them 1 in the "hich 
that they were created, i. e. in TT, : 
And what does the coming of a Deſire ire, 1. 
the gratification of a rational defi Ire 5 fo at 
firſt fi icht, none other can be meant) wh 
does it not confer” Happineſs * For Hephi ne 5 
is nothing elſe but ſuch a gratification ; W250. 5 
| therefore, may ngt this alluſion be ſaid to e 
a Pertinent ſenſe and : a dec turn to che verſe? 
But ris T ſubmit 60 70 our 7 better Judgment. 7 
] Kak by leave to 1 0 one "paſſage mo © 
a e ith Maa © upon this Point. 
In A ctr Ctitpre?” of ch Book, Jun ie 
tlie Ach "verſe; w fend. fn Tu g 
(18Y 4 Per of Aft 2 Pere eren ir 4 
Breath in the 722 Nhe, dis, J- Temahie, Ir 
capable of more thi une good ſefife; Yor, Let, 
of none that's eolerable;” without iche Alte 
that I am for mafthtaibing AI itenck tg 
corivey to us the effects,” that > right or wr 
uſe of the Tongue will Hive, in- reſpẽct to? Gut- 
ſelves; and! then. it wilf be a helfe me Tbngur, 
er the Healing''of the tonßbe, f. e. Huch . 
Tongue as utters nothing to wounck or poiſbty = 
che reputation of another; ' But, in its general 
tice, inclines tlie contrary” a. to acktrli⸗ 
rifter healing medicines, wil be to him; that 
ein contrive te . it; . che Ties ef Lie 
Wag 
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Feady do irfiins that T habe your 


TTF 
was tb tht fitſe Parent, 4. SCürte cr gest Bar 
tisfitfon; filicr it WII fencr Ris Rlow-Ataflies; 
for the mlt part, not 10 offeri hit with chers, 


but to return, (if 1 may 60 Peaks) che coniplis 
ment in the ſulte gebelcheld Gf ling dag, Juſt as 


the whole creation {imiled upon tfre fir ef 'the 


that its great Anthot had apfisintecl! 


6 


But Pn bn tſt therehi-(+. e. this Fengbex Ea 


in the pfrit, i. e. 1 ele of it wl 

1 great urxaſinefs te the Perſon whole it U 

for juſt 3 reaſon. Here cen 1 fake 

ſellſe of ce wors,- an 

ſüclr zs they may'vityrebdily bear; H de- 

not this fHterpretatiem Rinks the Verſe hade ib 

much Tahdaich wRE the Hr ef this © wptef?! 
Fon myferf . bezef that SPimen, abe 1 a 

conc ure 

AWVüld hetStherf & ſue: that fets then at 8 


$192} At tänbe ei ec Other be rather ore 


agreeable to thẽ Ste st Here I am ready (als 
melt "86 take fer Suntec Pithier than ak your 
alert: aot ng 1465 aft; 100 vv Toma 
+ May ir fer be aid; cher der td VIE 
fees thitffy to reger thoſk chat are duale; 18 
moſt reſpects or nearfy ſo i the latter thoſe HD 
Providetice hid-put into ſtatiohs greatly UNE? 
rent, altHo? their ſiturtictr ay be frequettly Head 
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itſelf principally. to the Prudence, ſo this lower 
is directed to the Humanity of the Man,, and is 
intended not ſo much to ſhew what effect br 


uſe of the tongue will, in the end, have upon 


himſelf, as what it is likely to have upon others. 


And then, the ſenſe will be, the Healing of 
the Tongue, or the mild, and even (which by 


che way is very conſiſtent with, being peremp- 
tory and reſolute) the mild and even language, 
I fay, will be commonly. apt to inſpire a Con» 


tentment and Satisfaction into the inferior ſta- 
tions conſidered as ſuch, juſt, in ſome meaſure, 


like unto that which our firſt Parents fel whilſt 


they.adbered to the Tree of Wes, ha: OA 


neſs therein, if it is uſed wit 
lence, either in kind or c 


the Trech of particular caſes, then pes 2} 
breach of the. Spirit, will break and ſink the 
mind too low for a proper ny a wot 


ful purpoſes of life. 1 de to be 
another good ſenſe af the paſſage· 1 cn ns 
Will you permit me juſt to mentiqn ne 


more ? May not the Tongue ſtand for one of 


its effects or productions by a common figure ? 
And, then, may it not be thus, - the wholſome 
command was the Tree of Life, i. e. to liſten 


to the command of adhering to it; would have 


been ſpiritual Health to our firſt Parents, but : 
the Perverſeneſs of it (the tongue) i. e. the falſę 


and dangerous ſuggeſtions of Satan the Tem pter, 
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fituation,. as 4 well Ss 5 he, 
therefore, if K it chan „ that 

to make, Points out th 
hend, it does, it 1s certain| 
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* Would it then-be,ar alh blards & ave ould 
look. vpn Nee 
where. the, great ;Quiginals, of che nap Race 
bub 
Creator, to paxtirigat of the, v.: Aifeb im 
conſequegee, f Gd fal permifllion; 40 0 
and in thankful, romembrance of his gifs of 
ral Being, & that Eternity which, i ie 
forded, them, AUS a jan gg e 
likewilc to xiew frequeatly and, by chat men 
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Jon, concerning this firſt ſpecimen, may 


be | 
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whe wn tack account that can: be given of 
the prevalence or the origin of ſuch a practice. 
But do I Jook here ſuſpicious, as.if I was going, 
to run from the, point in hand? Methinks; I, 
hear you anſwer in the affirmative, and ſay, that. 
you are reſolved to ſtop me ſhort, and thraw,me 
Back into my ſu by aſking, what I think 
F re e a og 5 
Wyy, i in the firſt place, I think it was a teal 
natural tree. But whether. jt was one of the 
(Enatz' makal) Treu for food, (i. e. naturally 
good for food 'or not, Tao fy wid the 
fame authority, that I may the Tree 0 of. life was 
one of thoſe that was. fo, beczuſe the i 5 
will not give ir'nie; firce'ir allowed, that 'the 
neter micht de freely eaten of, but cla | 
| forbid the former; and, — rolls Make 
the preſumptien az; that it was not proper fo 
food : but Wheff we conſider, that after our rf? 
Farerits atternp ted tb ſatisfy their fatal curioty, 
by eating ef it, they ill lived to ſee their chil- 
dien's childrem unte many generations, we ruſt 
be far from Taynig it was ubfolutely unfit for 
thaspurpoſe.'* This, then J believe, is all that 
can de immediately deduced frem Seripture up- 
on this Subjcer; and, conſequently; Whatever 
is advaticed Farther upon it, muſt owe its bifth, 
in a gr nienſure, — et, ſtill, 
i conſecture abſolütely ind entirely to be "dif 
ded it is ad 
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vanced as nothing inore, it can do ho Ram 
and, if it lends a ſolution to any difficulty, Ir 
may be of ſome ſervice. Becauſe, in points of 


©, hater fair unfolding of 2 
as U ſufficietit 
kae arts" in ſuch caſes,” where 
our ignorance” is frequently” ſo very gear, ind 
our knowledge ſo very little, altho” it hath no 
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What; then; al be ſaid further ro'the na- 
ture of the 'Tres'of knowledge of ood and 
evil? We have, indeed, 'offered a p 
why it was not proper for food, but we have 
likewiſe ſhewn poſitively,” how it was far'from 
being abſolutely ite en Gian Peg: 
ſhall be determined then upom it ? of ae ba 
Does not | Experience ſhew us, that the good 
providence of God hath not 'confirted” his 
tional creatures (nor, indeed, mat others) L 
„one particular diet, but hath ſcattered food in 


great profuſion of variety over the fuce of the 


Globe, and permitted chem freely to partileæ of 
it in almoſt all that variety ? Bur, "ſtill, as it is 
various in its real nature, in its ap} q 


to 
the eye, and taſte to the palate, ſo likewiſe hath 


it not frequently very differagt operations upon 


the internal parts of the body 7 But doth it 


ann any method that eun, hut in 


0 [Fea conjecture, to go 


4A 623 


refreſh the ſpirits, and Sxhilarate the 


mind? But, when it. 6. Acehed with too linie 


cation, and by too frequent repeticions, does it 


nat raiſe a diſturbance in the ſoul, and often 
throw reaſop fram her ſeat, before it can do fp | 


by that part of the Man, ypon,mhich it made it 
firſt attacks, I mean the body? And are 
there nat many other artificia liquids, capable 
of producing the fame effects? Wü be big 
that theſe are but ſhort and 
as will really expire in chat only — Dach 
Sleep! But is this powerful Anodyne.capable 
to eſface all v 
thoſe that have ſubmitted to it? Will not ſome 
antimations of it continue with the SIT 
time, and if the ſame-.courke. is cloſely purſi 
will it not frequently bring pn,copfirmed dif- 
eaſes? I have witanged only in the invigorating | 
Kind of liquids, becauſe their Effects are ui 
ſtrongeſt and moſt apparent; but will not many 
other parts of Piet produce. the ſame, altho in 
a 5 Bt and leſs ſenſible degree. ?——And as 


Perſans may thus contract habits of body and 
diſeaſes, ſo, likewiſe, may they. not propagate : | 


them to poſterity ? ?- Experience will. 


anſwer in the afirmative, begaue the berſelt 
| 2 ſhews 


ke6-9mmy-. 40 che mind ? WII gt abe juice af ube 

grape, whgn prepared by age aud. a proper, fer- 
mentation, if taken in maderate quantity, Tawed 
ts generous warmth. chro' the Whale anima! 


ins of yeſterday's Debauch, in 
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bern drs in l frequently, the of, Ag 
Habits of body e may be carried be. 
vond the pexſans, in whom. be Mk i 
kewies the up ee BY 

icular, ies, {yes Cable jn fore mes 
fure, of. Ning . propagated. werde is, he 
foul ex: traduge.? no certainly | I thigk it is 
uſually; and, I. think, it ought. Ang 70 be, 
anſwered in dhe negatiye. | 
me hue gaing n ming f the pont before u, 
by ghis Serine of queſtions}... 

Could it then þe looked; upon 4s a thing in. 
1 ue the, if we ſhould 
lay; that err Right be ſame. nature! Efficacy 
in this 470 t introduoꝶ death, and as an-caly 
canſeg ume of zbat m render the difficulties of 
obtaining even future Happineſs greater than 
they would athermiſa have been, if. chis tranſ : 
 greſlion had nanm bean cmmitred? Miabs net 


thing that might give an vnommom turn, atop 
violent mation to the hiood and ſpirits; and, 
as 2-conſequence of this, would they not 9psr 
rate upon the Paſſions, and gayle their govern - 
ment likewiſe to heeome mere - arduous. and 
difficult ? Both theſe affects of diet age, I fancyy 
points: of pretty oommon experianceg (as I hays 
juſt above, in aſſect, obſerve) and. therefore, 
if our firſt Perenta were made, in any raſpect, 


„ "that. ſugh effects 


oh bus. 
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upon them, muſt be tertalnly 
Sete E. 00 0 id 


But what is Life? Is it not 4 due eirculation 
of the blood and animal juices thro” the body, | 


ſo as to preſerve it a fit manſion for its pit 


inhabitant ? whatever, "therefore, ſhould give an 


undue,” 2 too violent motion to theſe fiuids, muſt 


tend either to break or conſolidate the finer | 
canals thro* which they flow, ſo as quickly, if 


exceſſive, if leſs urgent, gradually, to render 
the corporeal machine unfit for maintaining (if 
I may fo ſpeak) the Terms of union, 4. e. ſooner 
or later to bring on a diſſolution! Here, then, 
we have ſown the ſeeds or death in our firſt Pa- 
rents, and if they, under this diſpoſition, pra- 
ceeded to deliver down exiſtence into the world, 
that is, beget children; then, from what we 
have before obſerved, together with life; they 
might propagate this adventitious and new ac- 
_ quired propenſity to death, and ſo ene 9 e 
8 all nen. (Rom. v. v. 12. 
But will it be ſaid, the Cauſe is not We 
to the effect? We have, indeed, appealed ta 
experience for ſome Analogy, but the caſes al- 
| ledged do not come up to the point they ſup· 
poſe a courſe of exceſs obſtinately perſiſted in ſo as 
to bring on diſeaſes; and then, that theſe diſs 
eaſes may or may not be propagated to poſterity, 
(for the conſequence is ſar frombeing'conſtant 


| and cer x — What our firſt. Parents 
did 


to be ſupported. For fear that you may be of 
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(6) 
did, 'was but one ict of intemperance; (if it may 
be ſo called, and, thirefore, from hence to de- 
duce' ſo” conſtunt and univerſally fatal effect, 
ſeems to be leaving à great part of it without 
any cauſe at all. That it was a ſingle action in 
each, that brought” on the fatal Cataſtrophe,” 
muſt, 1 chin, be allowed; but, then, let . 
reflelt 4 Httle, upon the condition” our” firſts 
Parents wete in when they Derperrared it: 'they' 
their ce the World was "Freſh and recent,” 
in full bloom, and their bodies, as well as fouls, 
perfectly purt and immaculate; as they, there” 
fore; had no apparent temptation from Are 
or neceſſity, ſo might not a compliance withoue 
ſuch; in the preſent ſtute of their bodies, be ar-! 
tended with thofe conſequenees that we are wile! 
ling (for the preſent) to aſcribe to it? Is not 
every thing, the mere pure ib is, more capable; 
of receiving i ſtain? 6515 Nee 
But will you think this laſt Ausehee this „ 
mere alluſion, and ſuch as we may ſee perſons 
ſometimes make uſe of, when they would de- 
cently retire from a ſubject, that they find is not 


this opinion, I will re: aſſum it once more, and 
obſerve, that experience may, in ſome meaſure, 
come in aid to us here again, and in a way, 
likewiſe, wherein ſhe hath not yet been called 
upon. For ſhe ſhews us, that in diſorders, "ari- 


F . ſing 
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ſing from too quick a circulation of the F hide, 
(ſuch. as are thoſe of the feyeriſh kind) the moſt 
vigorous and complete conſtitutions are the moſt, 
liable. to them, and frequently, upon ſeeming 
trivial occaſions, are hurried into dangers - of. 
this ſort, whilſt, weaker and more tender. habits, 
of body eſcape them. If this, then, ſhould: be 
n to the caſe before us, ma it rde 


14 


the; mare Inman hatin, of the Al- 

mighty, have we not reaſon to think that they, 
partovk of che higheſt excellence of. the corpo- 

real.nature, and this too at their very. hirth, Gince, 
they did not go.thro* the; uſual ſtages allotted. 
to their ffsprin if, therefore, they madg too 

free with any ching that was not well adapted to 
the human cenſtitution, ent . operation 
be more — wat the fullnefs and 
perfection, of their Samer o, Hör is thought 
chat a very great violence of it, in the degree, 
would not have been conſiſtent with Tife, might 
it not, althoꝰ more favourable. i in its firſt attacks, 

begome permanent, inſinuate itſelf throughly. 
into the blood, remain rooted there, and from 
thener ſpread itſelf, over. the face of the whole | 
earth? Might not ſome. ſuch method, then, as 8 
this, 1 ſay, have been the ſecret proceſs in this 
important - Cataſtrophe ? ——Here the queries 
come thick upon us; 1 muſt proceed a little 


further with them. 8 : 
1 1 


660600 
May I now be permitted to aſk, what is Virtue? 
Is it not a due regulation of the animal or ſen- 
fitive nature, ſo as to make it become a Vaſſal 
and Inſtrument af reaſon? And what ought 
reaſon to be but a Subject to the Will of God 
its Creatot and Lord? Is Virtue, then, any thing 
more but true Piety, and can there be any true 
Piety without ſome good degree of real virtue ? 
But a little reflexion, I apprebend, will ſhew, 


conſidered as introductive of death, may, like- 
wiſe, be conſidered as injurious to the cauſe of 
virtue; ſince,” if it confiſted in giving a preter- 
natural and undue heat to the blood and juices 
of the body, and, after this, by a natural proceſs 
haftened its diſſolution; ſo, by the very ſame, 
it might give an undue impetus to the animal 
appetites, and, conſequently, render that regu+ - 
lation, wherein Virtue conſiſts, more difficule, TY 
and to keep it perfect impoſſible. LOS, . 
This, then, would endanger tis fruition: of 
Heaven, which ſeems not only the appointed 
reward, but, in ſome meaſure, the natural con- 
ſequence of Virtue; and, therefore, might not 
the very ſame kindneſs and benevolence, that 
induced the Creator to give Man a Being, and 
endowed him with a capacity for a rational eter- 
nity, make him not to be forgetful of thoſe at- 
tributes in the midſt of Judgment, but find. a 


that the very ſame cauſe, which we have juſt : 


LW) 


way for the criminal to eſcape without the in- 
fringement of the authority of his own Laws. 


Here, then, ſeems to have commenced the ne- 


ceſſity for an Atonement in reſpect of this laſt 2 
particular, and likewiſe ſome one to perform 


the part that Adam was to, and would have per- 


formed, if He had never offended,. I mean 


perfect righteouſneſs : ſo that as in Adam all died, 
a temporal death, fo in Chriſt all (that would 
accept of it) might be made alive, by a truly 
ſpiritual and everlaſting life. Will not this, 
then, account for that otherwiſe, in. a great 
meaſure, unaccountable Phænomenon, the ge- 
neral prevalence of ſacrifice in the early ages of 
the world, conſidered as a typical and prophe- 
tical Atonement, and likewiſe for Chriſt's ap- 


pearing at laſt in the fleſh, to fulfil all righte- - 


to hang upon his, and the ſtrict notion of it to 
conſiſt rather in an habitual: ſincere endeavour 


after amendment, and faith in the promiſes of 
God, rather than real poſitive righteouſneſs, 


But I ſhall again be in danger of forgeting what 
Jam upon, if I launch into this Abyſs of won- 
der and mercy ; let me, therefore, recollect 
"myſelf, and think of the Tree of OI" 
of good and evil. 

Will you then, do you think, ede in 
this account of it, or only think it fanciful, and 
ſuch as there is not a ſufficient foundation for? 


It 
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If the former ſhould, happen to be your diſ- 
poſition of mind, I ſhall only add, that the 
Name given to this Tree by the ſacred Writer 
ſcems to be by anticipation; and yet, even then, 
it does not appear readily why it was called the 
Tree of knowledge of good and evil, ſince our 
great Progenitors might have been fully ac- 
quainted with good before ever they taſted of Its 
and evil was the only thing which, at firſt ſight, 
it ſeemed to teach them. But if we reflect, 
chat, perhaps, we never ſee good in its truly 
full light, but when it is contraſted with evil, 

and we have felt that as well as the other, then 
whatever inſtruction this experience might give 
our firſt Parents concerning the nature of good, 

beyond what they had before, and wanted to 
make up the juſt Idea of it, (and it ſeems plain 
| ſome was wanting from their diſobedience.) 1 
ay, all this might very truly be ſaid to be the 
inſtruction of this tree, and conſequently it 
might, in a very true and proper ſenſe, be ſaid 
to be tbe Tree of Knowledge of god G. well as 


evil. 

But if you are inclined to think this 3 account 
fanciful, and ſuch as there | is not any ſufficient 
foundation for ; then will you, permit me to 
offer you one or two more ſolutions upon. it, 
for it is a Topic I ſhould chuſe to as adjuſted 


as I have entered iy far into | „„ 
@ Ze he Do 
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Do you think it may be ſaid, that the propa- | 
gation of the diſorder introduced into the hu- 
man nature was not according to the account 5 
above given from the body to the ſoul, but the 
contrary way? As experience ſhews, that the 
paſſions have very ſtrong effects upon the cor- 
poreal part of us, as Grief produces tears and 
deliquiums, violent Anger heat, and ſo of the 
others, might not the conſcious and ſtinging 
remorſe of our firſt Parents, upon having tranſ- 
greſſed the command of their Creator, have pro- 
duced violent effects upon their animal frame, 
ſuch as might naturally lay the foundation for 
death in themſelves, and likewiſe all that diſor- 
der, both natural and moral, that was introduced 
amongſt the human Species? I will not aſſert 
peremptorily, that it might not, but I will of. 
fer you a reaſon why I think the former account 
preferable, and that is, that ſuch a temper of 
mind, as was expreſſive of ſorrow 1 1 repen- 
tance, was really the true and proper di di {poſition 
that became Perſons in their circumſtances, an J, 
methinks, it ſeems not quite ſo agreeable to the 
mercy and goodneſs of God, to lay the foun- 
dation of their puniſhment, and all the miſery 
that was introduced into the world, upon that ; 
which feemed to be the propereſt atonement 
which they could poſſibly make for their crime: 
it Vould be diſcouraging thoſe qualities, which 
He 


to prevent, it; hence we may, 1 ſay, e re 
led to look upon this Tree as entirely of vi 


(7) 
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I ſhall mention but one bolutton more, und 
that is, may ĩt not be ſaid to be better to reſolve 
it all into the abſolute Will and good Pleaſure of 
God, to make this laſt Tree as incapable in it- 
ſelf of any way introducing death and miſery, | 


as the former was. of conferring. immortality, 


and that they were both of them entirely ſacra- 
mental, viſible ſigns or ſeals of God's promiſes 
or threatenings, and, therefore, whatever fol- 
lowed upon the Rk I: Gi was the infliction 


of the immediate hand of providence without 


any natural concurrence at all, unleſs it were 


the efficacy of the Suggeſtions of the Tempter 


to perſuade, and their bare cating in conſequence 
of 1 4 muſt beg leave to obſerve upon this 
point then, that the reaſon does not ſeem to he 


the ſame in the one caſe, that it is in the others 


The Expediency of, the Tree. of life's being ſa-. 


cramental may; appear (over and ahove What 


bath been before aid of it) from this Confidera. 
tion, that the natural Tendency of the 
man is to diſſolution, fince 1 we ſee cif old 
age will bring it on, and we know 0 11 
in nature that hab 3 the leaſt, preten ons | finally 


kind z but the caſe does not hold the 
the other ſide, ſince we know of many 425 
F 4 ductions 


\ 


ductions that can both inflame the TY and 


' 


likewiſe bring on death; for this cauſe, I fay, 
there is not the ſame expediency to ſuppoſe this 
Tree to be in its appropriated ſtate entirely. ſa- 
cramental, as what was to follow from the uſe, 
or rather abuſe of it, might be done by means 
of natural efficacy in a good meaſure, even ac- 
cording to our preſent conception of things. 
In the former caſe, to confer immortality* by 
any material means muſt have been utterly to 
over-rule all the known laws of matter, and to 


have added an abſolute new property to it, if 


that could be, in any proper ſenſe, really called 
a property of it, which is ſo throughly beyond 
its nature and ſtrength z whereas to introduce 
death, and by the ſame means likewiſe a 'de- 
pravity of nature, ſo as to render moral con- 
duct more difficult from thence, little more may 
ſeem to be neceſſiry than a permiſſion to let 
ſome of the known laws of nature have their 
courſe, ſince we may have experience of many 
things, that even at this day, will, in ſome de- 
gree or other, more or leſs, produce theſe very 
effects upon our own bodies; and it is but 
making allowance for the extraordinary ſtrength, 
or rather permanency of its operation upon the 
pure and immaculate bodies of our firſt Parents, 


to make it in a manner ſufficient to account for 


the appearance. 4 8270 
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55 man, that naturally is engendered of the offspring 
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I, therefore, muſt ſtill, vornithſianding whar 
has been ſuggeſted under theſe two particulars, 
think myſelf rather authorized to give the pre- 
ference to the firſt ſolution. However, the 
notion or light, in which it ſets the Sin of 
Adam and the conſequences of it, ſeems' to 
agree ſo exactly with the gth-Article of our ex- 
cellent Church, that I cannot help tranfcribing 
a great part of it, both as a confirmation 
of the point, and likewiſe for the fake of 
giving, in our turn, ſome illuſtration to the 


Article. I hope it will not be too  fariguing” to 


you to attend a little to it. 

Original Sin ftandeth 'not in rhe following of 
Adam, (as the Pelagians do vainly' talt) but it is 
the fault and corruption of the nature f every 


of Adam, whereby man is very far gone from bei. 
ginal righteouſneſs, and it, of bu own nature; in- 
clined to evil, in that the fleſh Infteth contrary 1b 
the ſpirit ; and therefore, in every perſon born into 
the world, it _ ee and condem 
nation. WH 


Here then, in the Ard Pines) den rior d 


Article aſſert, that what ſne meaneth by origival 


ſin doth not conſift\in ET (as the 
Pelagians; &c.) Theſe aſſerted no alteration 
made in the human Nature, by the tranſgreſſion 


of our firſt Parent, but that all men come into 


nn nee, 
| did; 
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did; and, therefore, before they can hape ** 
thing in their condition ſimilar to his fallen one, 
they muſt do what He did, that is, tranſgreſs, 
or be guilty of actual Sin. Whereas the Article 
on the contrury aſſerts a Depravation of the fully 
Nature derived from him, and in conſequence 2 
Biaſs thrown upon the ſpiritual; juſt according 
to the account aboye given. But will it be ſaid, 
that the Article poſitively aſſerts, that his de- 
ſerveth God's wrath and damnation, in every 
Perſon born into the world? Jt doth ſo,—and : 
certainly, if Adam, when perfect could merit 
nothing from his Creator, could in ſtrict Juſtice 
have no demand upon him; as far as that per- 
fection is loſt, ſo far there will be the Idea of 
Demerit given us, and with it a Laut to 
all the canſequences of it. 
Will it be ſaid, that Adam s Sin vas per- 
ſonal, and ſo, it ſhould ſeem, ought the puniſh- 
ment to be too? I anſwer, it was, in ſome. de- 
gree, perſonal, eſpecially, in one reſpect, it 
could not be otherwiſe, I mean, in the com, 
punction that He muſt feel for having offended, 
whereas his offspring fly to this very ranſgyeſſion 
of his, as one of the beſt excuſes for their own 
failings, whilſt our frſt parents muſt have ſtarted, 
from it, as they ought to have done from the? 
not looked upon, as conſonant to the Rules af - 


the ſtricteſt Juſtice, that children ſhould ſuffer 
* | for 


5 
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becauſe their deeds are evil. 


SO”. 
for the crimes | of .their carents? nay. 15 we 
fleet ſychy ſuffering is frequently but a part 1 
or a neceſſary conſequence | of the Parent” Ap 
niſhment ;. as for inſtance, if He. is deprived of 
Henours or Eſtate, He cannot leave them to 
his children, as He might otherwiſe haye dag, 
conſequently They muſt ſuffer this loſs by raaſan 
of his fault; and if They, moreover," betray 
diſpeſition ſuvilar to his, then they may, likewiſe 
have ſore. poſitive and diſtinct. pupiſhmeps, in- 
flited, to guard againſt the excels of evil that 
they might orherwiſe commit, and to keep up 
a quick and due ſenſe of the crime of chair 


1 


Forefathers in their minda, and thaſe 0 11 


whole community to which they belong. 
Beſides.— when the Article faith, it — 
God's wrath. and damnatien, it ſpeeiſieth ua 
degree of that wratk and damnation, and it 
they are to be underſtood: here in the light of 
altual puniſhment, we all know that puniſa- 
ments may. be infinitely various in degree: but 
the Article only ſaith; it deſervet# and, thtre- 
fore, if Perſons die out of the Chriſtian Cduo- 
pant, and have not wilfuliy ri ected it, it ſtill 


leaveth them to tlie uacovenanted! merties of 
God, which we lenow are vdr u but works3tns, 


in all probability, his cobenantad would have 
been over the whole earch before chis ume / 
Men bad nor hohl dart rutter ae 


But 


C3» 3 
But to go on with the Article, And, ſaich 

it, this infeftion of nature doth remain, yea, in 
them which are regenerated, whereby the Iuſt of 
the Fleſh, called in Greek gpovype ozpnog, (a 'beau-. 
tiful and ſtrong expreſſion implying asif it were 
the entire offspring of the Fleſh, and as if the 
Fleſh could be even productive of intellect) 
which ſome do expound the Wiſdom, ſome Sen- 
ſuality, ſome Affection, | ſome the Defire of the 
Fleſh, is not ſubjef? to the Law of God. And al- 
tho there is (aſſuredly) no Condemnation for them 
_ them that believe and are baptized, (becauſe then 
they come expreſsly within the Covenant) yet the 
Apoſtle doth confeſs that concupiſcence and luſt bath 
of itſelf the nature of Sin. That is, the fleſhly 
Appetites, when they are too intenſe (which is 
now their natural corrupted ſtate) have rather 
more weight given them, than is conſiſtent witn 
the true Equilibrity of the moral Oeconomy in 
man, ſo that the office of reaſon (I mean aſſiſted 
reaſon) is now not only to guide, but, in ſome 
meaſure, to ſubdue them; I ſay, whenever they 
tend to go beyond the allowance of this principle 
(and they have always a tendency more or leſs to 
do ſo) they have of themſelves the nature of ſin, 
i. e. (if permitted to go on) vill produce no- 
thing elſe in reſpect of the Perſon or Agent in 
whom they ſubſiſt. This then, I apprehend, to 
Articles upon this fubject, and if we ſametimes 


ar 
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meek expreſſions that carry the gall higher 
than this, 1 fancy, by the allowance that com- 
mon ſenſe always requires for the popular ſtile, 
they may eaſily be reduced to this ſtandard, 
But here it muſt be rethembered, we art all 
this while ſpeaking of original in; becauſe when 
Perſons come to thoſe years that they are ca- 
pable of a moral Rule of action, and by conſe- 
quencs of actually tranſgreſſing againſt it, then 
the matter is placed upon another Baſis, and the 
Ehriſtian Doctrines of a fieceſſity 2 . 
from dead works, and of turning truly (i. e. ac- 
cording to the mediatorial ſcheme) to ſerve the 
living God, will cake place in their fulleſt ſenſe, 
in r me 
been acquainted with them. it 
You will now, perhaps, think it 1 high time 
to cloſe the ſubject of theſe three remarkable 
verſes of the ſecond Chapter of Geneſis, I am 
ſure, if you do not; it muſt be nothing but en- 
tire good nature that prevents you. I have 
done. But ſtill, you muſt bear with ine 2 
little longer, whilſt\I conſider two particulars 
more, which may be looked upon as a ſort of 
Corollaries munen 
inſiſted upon. ks And che aw «711 
1ſt. Is the old and fame s objeQion to all the 
moral evil that ever has been, or now ſubſiſts in 
= world, and i. e! the infinite Perfection of 
od's Fore: ade as applicable to this 
parti. 
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particular caſe,, He perfectly foreſaw „ 

minuteſt part of the conduct of our firſt Fa- 
rents; and, therefore, hoy. came his, | ; 
to place them in ſuch Fircuinſtances.? ? of. rather, ; 
as He fefa it ſo perfecHy, it could, noibe 
otherwiſe ; and, e were our firſt Pa; | 
rents free Agents? The fit queſtion may. cal 
be got oyer upon Chriſtian, ails, a ve ean 
get over an erer ieee en 
And in or der to * may jt et be obſerved, 
that. if the, F Lag ea of. God is incon» 
ſiſtent with the freedom of any. the leaſt creature 
to whom it is. imparted, it is inconſiſtent with 
his owh, ſince He as perfectly foreſees all his 
own actions, as He dees theirs: but if fo; He 
is a neceſſary Being, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the 
word; and as nothing can communicate what it 
has not, an abſolute and univerſal Fataliſmm muſt 
have prevailetl. in nature, a dura necgſtaas, in- 
diſſoluble by any palliations or contrivances 
whatever. But if this were the caſe, tow came 
the Idea of ſretdom to obtrude itſelf upon the 
world ? 1 fancy, if all the Philoſophers that 
ever were in it, were brought up into life again 

bate about finding fe other different ways of 
ſenſution, beſides thoſe. that we now enjoy, it 
will de readily allow d, that they would break. 
up without coming to any diſcovery or re ſolu- 
tion: and, I apprehend, it is every whit as dif- 
ficul 
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have ſtepped into the, Inde tu 
had not firſt, a real 5 it; K 5 de: 
therefore, of F. dom, is, in, this cale, 1 ſtrict 
and compleat demonſtration 'of the 1 of 
its Being- And conſequently, whatever Gi 


culties may be raifed in our conceptions upon 


2 


the application of God's Fore gre-knowledge to, it, | 


muſt. be reſolved into the 525 and TD 

i upon je  occaliors,: - che Nart 
1 of, chem; as we ſee_it is ke T plied, wh 
there are ſeemin gl. oppolite ARE Re 
made e upon the turning of the mathematics "to 


the ad of J phy. a eee 
Aud 42 os: t kf 6 au W 


ta be 0 be be 4 palpable *contid® 
diction, i. 8: 145 {tippoſe there ſhould be no dif? 
ficulties in our confideration of the attributes of 
the Deity (eſpecially thoſe thrat are hot properly 
möraly ihe the relative appliration of them to 
created Subſtances; ; to ſuppoſe this, I iy, woul# 
be an open \ gtd Gon, fince i itmmediacety 


Bit 


implies the compretienſion of that which is lf. 


finite in that which is, finite. When then tb 
this is added che m oral Law of, our Nature, "6r 


| Reaſon approving v is rig and condem-- 
ning the contrary. as 1. the two Teſta- | 


ments of the Law and the Go ll pt proceeding, 
upon the ſuppoſition, « of e and 4 2 


inexplicable Fighout, it, nothing, 5 ink 


« 
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be wanted toa reaſonable Enquirer for its eſtab⸗ 
liſhment in general; and when that i is once done, 
its ſubſiſtence, i in the caſe before us, is extremely 5 
eaſy to be proved, as an unexceptionablæ par- | 
ticular included in the general reaſoning. ' For 
what cauſe can be e why it ſhoula be a 
excepted? + 

T had really almoſt overlooked, and was going 
to leave the other part of (what the  Logicians 
call) the disjunction uncanvaſſed; but you may 
remember, that 1 ſaid ic might be eaſily ad- 
juſted, provided wwe could get over chis latter 
difficulty, and 1 find no reaſon to retract the 
aſſertion, which probably was the cay 7 that 
my Attention did not adhere ſo much to it as it 
ought to have done. 1 ſay then, chat if it 
is contrary to che Goodneſs of God to produce 
Beings that He foreſees may poſſibly offend, it 
is. contrary. to his Goodneſs to have produced 
any free Agents at all, ſince the very higheſt of 
that order muſt neceſſarily be endowed (if I may 
ſo ſpeak) with that capacity, as Offence againſt 
che eternal Laws of Truth and right Reaſon 
cannot imply a contradiction to their nature, 
ſince they are infinite in no reſpect, much les 
in all perfection, and ſuch a contradition bes 
longs only to that Being that is'fo, i.e. to God 
himſelf. But if we conſider, what a dreary and 
unfiniſhed appearance creation muſt have worp, 
if Intelligence, and conſequently Freedom (F) 

had 


cu) 


had not beet inſpired into it, tominly ie a 
be concluded, that it is much better to have 
ſuch an addition made, notwithſtanding the 
fatal conſequence that naturally attends itz bus 
if it is much better, then the-Gopdneſs/of God 
is not only acquitted in giving, but likewiſe 
challenged, in ſome meaſure, to confer it, and 
that ſurely cannot be reckoned 2 contradiction 


of it. 


one chief ingredient 
r e 


Freedom in general, certainly the diſpenſing of 
it in various degrees or portions, or in a kin 


of ſubordination, as it were, cannot be looked 
upon as an infringement of this. Quality of Gai : 
neſs, ſince each Being that receives ane ſhave 
of this excellence had no claim to it, and finge 


ſuch a Variety contributes greatly to the beauty 


and r But — 
gain an ad mi 
nearly fallow that ther mult Gmewbene bo 


in particular ſuch a creature as Man, in the 


ments can be drawn from any foreſeen abuſes 


of his freedom againſt the goodneſs of God for 


bringing him into exiſtence ʒ eſpecially, when 
we conſider what a grand and wonderful 2 


of wiſdom and goodneſs united this very abuſe 


opened to our view; I mean, —in the Redemp= 
tion of Mankind. And doubtleſs, abuſes of 
6G the 


to this quality, which n re 
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the ſame nature in the higher or celeſtial Beings, 
may be as fruitful, may give as full a diſplay 
to the goodneſs of God, as the offence of Man 
did, altho* the methods, by which they do ſo, 
may be beyond our comprehenſion at preſent. No 


arguments, therefore, ought to be drawn from 
the wrong uſe of freedom in any part of the 
creation, for the entire removal of it, or the 
not conferring it at all; and conſequently, from 


what hath been ſaid upon this point, 1 hope, that 


we may have gained a ſufficient anſwer to the 
queſtion, why the goodneſs of God placed our 
firſt parents in ſuch circumſtances, as that they 
might, and really did offend. More might be 
ſaid, but, I fear, that you may think I have 


faid rather too much; but whatever you ak 


may not I prevail with you to ſpeak it.? 


I come now to the 2d particular, that I fi- | 


a for, and that is, to conſider a little the 
novel notion, that the whole Relation, concern- 
ing the ſtate of our firſt Parents in Paradiſe and 
the Tranſactions there, is a mere Eaſtern fable. 
J call it novel, becauſe it hath lately been ad- 
vanced by a very ingenious Writer upon heathen 
Topies; although, I believe, it is far from 


being ſo in point of time, yet, in reſpect of 
Truth, I fancy, it may have fair pretenſions 
enough | to that ap as ks Father; an 
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doing; ſo if I did not reap: ſome advantage 
too, I am ſure, it was entirely my on fault, 


Politeneſs and El 


from him, it would be extremely 
to make ſome acknowledgement for paſt fax 1 
as 1 have received very great pleaſure from fe. 1 
veral parts of his writings, where He ban en 


deavouret to do juſtice to a Subject of Ethnical 
learning, to draw off ſome obſcurities that lay” 
cover it, and to give it that finiſhing touch 


which ſuch a maſterly Pen as his was capable of 


and, therefore, my obligations to him are, as 
if J had received both. But, in the piece that 
I have my eye upon at preſent, cannot help 
thinking, that if the ſubject matter of it had 
been a little more maturely conſidered, and a 
little leſs perſonal Sarcaſm (for in ſome places 
I can ſcarce call it any thing elſe) againſt ſo 
high a Character had been employed in the ma · 
nagement of it, that the former might poſſibly 
have gained ſome more weight to it by that 
means, and from the omiſſion of the latter no- 
thing, in the leaſt, would have been eee | 
nor farther to its power of nie, — 
different Perſons are rather led from thence to 


think that there is ſomething more than the 
cauſe of prophecy n ane Ay 


We oy 097 mit 
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But to enter fully into the merits of that 4 


pute would be going very much out of my way, 


et ſuppoſe it were otherwiſe — non tali auxilio, . 


&c. All that I have to do is to vindicate a little 
the Plantation of 4 Paradiſe for the Habitation of | 
Man, the Tree of Life, and the Tree, of Know- 


ledge of good and evil in the midſt of iti. from 


being parts of that mere Eaſtern Fable. 


If 1 ſhould be ſo vain as to think that. the 


view in which 1 have endeavoured to ſet theſe | 


points, has, in a good meaſure, done it already, 


might 1 hope for your concurrence ?——But, 
in order, to give a ſort of roundneſs to my ſub-. 


{c& here, ſhall I offer you a few reflections 


more, in the way of conjecture, what could 


draw this Writer into ſuch a notion, ſince He 


has not, that I recollect, offered any grounds - 


for it himſelf, in the points that I am concerned, 


except that it was the prevailing Taſte and Cuſtom / 
of the Nations around Moſes to infiru, or incul- 
cate truths of a ſublime Theological kind by Fables | 


and Allegories, which conveyed a ſummary notion 7 


the Doctrine propoſed to be taught, by. a way the 


moſt firiking and mg to the generality bd 


mankind. 

- But what nccefity was there, that Moſes, . an 
inſpirod writer, muſt have recourſe to this me- 
thod in the beginning of an Hiſtory? was it, that 
the People, with whom He had more particular 


concern, were like * of mankind, 


only 
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only to be gained by what was ſtriking and en- 
tertaining? And could not the Origin of the 
Univerſe and of human nature furniſh a ſuſſi- 
ciency of that, without having recourſe to Fable 


and Allegory? Could not the God of Truth 


deſcribe his on proceedings, in faſhioning the 
world and its decorations, according to it ? ſa- 


miliar and ſenſible Images and Ideas, I-agtee; 


derſtood; but theſe may be employed without 
ſwelling into Fable and Allegory : nay! I muſt 
add further, that if they go ſo far as to fall into 
theſe latter, they will bid fair to defeat them · 
ſelves; ſince Fable S 
ployed to veil than diſplay the truth. 
Fet not to deal ſo much in generals, ont; to 
come a little nearer to tlie point. Why muſt 
the Plantation of a Paradiſe for the habitation of 
Man be of this kind ? Is it that the literal ſtory 


is fo incredible from what we read of the firſt 


riſe of almoſt all nations? But Woods or Caves 


| ſeem to have been the chief habitation - of 


theſe Originals, and no cloathing, or ſome very 
like unto that, our firſt Parents made uſe of, 


What they delighted in. Is i intirely incredible, 


becauſe we hear or ſee nothing, in the laſt, re- 
ſembling it in our preſent-world ? But this cate 
not be ſaid, . when ſo many have either ſeen, or 
heard what is going forward; in the inland parts 
of Africa and America at this yery time-? Fer 
| 83 1 * 
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haps, it may be thought, that it is doing n 
little Honour to thoſe, from whence we all have 
ſprung, to bring the Savages of theſe large con- 
tinents as an illuſtration of their caſe; and if the 
compariſon was intended to be total, I muſt al- 
low the charge, but I mean to extend it no far- 
ther than to the Wau of dir n 
and Dreſs. 

Will it be FR that 4 Origin FR 
the Earth and. their Diet, when ſettled: upon it, 
may give a ſufficient handle for an allegoric in- 


- terpretation ? ſince the literal deſcription - ſets. 


them too low here likewiſe : but his,”I dare to 
ſay, much and juſtly admired Horace, has ſet 
mankind, at their firſt e eee muck lover. 


3 Cum W ptimis n terris 4 
Mutum & tur pe pecus, glandem ae, lia 

e 
 Unguibus& Pugnis, dein fuſtibu 8 atque ita porro 
 Pugnabant armis, quos fabricaverat uſus, &c. , | 


Whereas the literal ſtory in ſcripture makes our . 
| firſt Parents not entirely of terrene Original, 
but breathes into theit noſtrils the breath of lives 
from God himſelf, and endows them with lan- 
guage, and unites them in conjugal love and 
amity. And if their Fruit- Diet is any Founda- 
tion for rejecting the letter, it may be ſufficient 
to allegorize the whole Anti-diluvian Hiſtory, 
fnce I think it is commonly allowed, that none 

other 


c 5 „ 
eber was made uſe of till the Grave of annual" 
food to Noah. 4 3; ti 

Le e * Moſes, ap che fir 
days Creation, had deſcribed a ſumptuous Pa- 
lace ſpringing forth from the Earth for the Re- 
ſidence of Adam and Eve, furniſned with all 
the elegance of modern refinement, and filled 
with a ſplendid train of Courtiers and a numerous 
Retinue, whilſt our great Forefather with his Con- 
ſort reigned: in peace and wiſdom over a joyful 
and well inhabited world. May I aſk, who 
would have been with the firſt to call it an ut- 
terly incredible Romance? or to alledge, that the 
Author ought to have deſcribefl this firſt Pair 
in ſome calm rural Retirement, to have fur- 


niſhed them with a ſoſt agreeable bower to ſcreen' 
them from the inclemency of the ſky; or to 


have placed them in a Climate where there was 

no occaſion for any, and to have permitted them 
to come forward gradually into improvements, 
as, Hiſtory and Experience ſhews, has been the 
general courſe of all the reſt of the World; and 


not to have made them launch all at once into 


the higheſt Pitch of civil improvement, or to gain 
ſubjects by any other means than as Children fur- 
niſhed them? I need not afk you a ſecond time, I 
fancy; who would have been with the firſt to make 
the outcry? And if this is the caſe, may it not con. 
duce to ſhe how natural and probable the preſent 
literal account is, and, therefore, how little deen 
G 4 for 
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fob retour to Fable and Allegory, for mains. 
taining this piece of the Moſaic Hiſtory ? / 
But the charge may eee 
perhaps, and it may be ſaid, that the ſtory is 
allegorical, becauſe Adam is placed, in ſome 
reſpects in too high a ſtation, admitted to a 
ſort of familiar converſe with the Deity, ſych- 
as ancient Legiſlators were uſed. to pretend to, 
and ſeems, in ſome degree, rather to be one be- 
longing to the Court of Heaven, than a real 
Inhabitant of this Earth. But certainly, this 
ſuggeſtion muſt vaniſh, when we conſider the 
high dignity of the human nature, in reſpect of 
the breath of lives that was infuſed into it, ho- 
that Adam was a more immediate Son of God, 
than any of his Offspring can pretend to be, (the 
great Author of our Religion excepted) and 
altho* endowed with the ſtrongeſt natural capa- 
City, perhaps, yet as unexperienced as the ſuck-. 
ing Infant. Theſe things laid together may 
ſhew the expediency of that condeſcenſion that 
the Moſaic Hiſtory aſcribes to the Deity upon 
this occaſion : to acquaint our firſt Parent with 
the Author of the Univerſe and his own Being; 
at once to tell him who gave him the rationaj 
capacity, and to furniſh him with proper Data 
| For the exerciſe of it; and to lay the beſt foun.. . 
dations for his piety and adoration, by ſetting, 
the 180 proper Mons of it in the moſt amiable | 


a 


part of God's converſation. with the firſt of 
not directly authorize us to fay poſitively, chat 
they were. Only chere is one circumſtance, that 
I ſhall beg leave to hint, as 
ſuppoſition, and that is in the ad Ch. of Genalis 
at v. 19. where it is ſaid, Aud out of the 
ground the Lord God formed every beaft of tha field, 
Adam, to ſee what He would call them: and what- 
ever Adam called every living creature, that Ws. 
the name thereof. Now it is obſerved by the 
Adepts in the ſacred I of the old Teſta- 
ment, that the names of N 


chis 


ee. to 2 „ 
if then, the ſacred was Adam's language, (as, I 
think; it is generally agreed that it was) (G) He 
muſt have been tolerably acquainted with the 
natures of theſe. creatures; in order to diſcern 
theſe properties, and apply a ſuitable name ta 
them; but this, in a natural way, would have 
e eee 3 
it ſoon after. He was created; whe iy the, in». 
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* pieck ell firottion in hid-ircuthHarcigi 
and, therefore, gave it to him: but if He did fo. 
in things of an inferior nature, certainly it were 
reaſonable to think He would not omit the higher | 
topics of information before enumerated. But, 


however, be theſe as they may, thus much is cer- 
tain, that if we can, from conſidering the na-' 
ture and circumſtances of the firft Man, form 
only a probable conjecture that much higher and 
likewiſe more full and complete informations 
muſt have been given to him by a wiſe and be- 
nevolent Creator, than are at preſent recorded, 
certainly no inference can be drawn from the 
too high honours conferred upon Adam for. a 
neceſſity to leave the literal, and have recourſe 
to an entirely allegorical 3 upon | 
the occaſion, but rather the contrary. e 
I, therefore, from theſe e endes muſt 
beg leave to conclude, that neither, from our 
firſt Parents being placed in too low, nor yet 
too high a ſtation for the credibility of literal 


_ Hiſtory, is there any occaſion for recourſe to 


Eaſtern fable and allegory, in order to ſupport 
the credit of the Moſaic account, as far as the 
Plantation of a Paradiſe ot 150 en ef 
Man is concerned. 
If this World and Man had ever a bedding: 15 
at all, it muſt have it by ſome particular me- 
thod, ſome way or another, thus much is cer- 


tains and it will be allowed; likewiſe, that the 
Deity 
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in order to make it ſtriking and e 


could reveal it, if —— to do PEE and 
we have ſhewn; I hope, that chere was no ocoa- 
ſion for fable or allegory in this particular caſe, 


(che only reaſon, I think, that this Author 
aſſigns for the introduction of them) ſince | ſuch 
is the ſubject· matter of this Hiſtory, (as far as 
the preſent point is concerned) that the ſiteral 
account is itſelf ſufficient for that purpoſe ; and 
farther, that even according to the rules of pro- 
bability from the experience of paſt and preſent 
times, as far as they can be aiding in this re- 
ſpe, and likewiſe from the nature and cireum- 


Account muſt be the true one if then, to 
this be added, that the whole carries/the cum 


leaſt ügn of the inroduion or cat of « Fabl 0 


or Allegory; what can we conclude from all 
this, but that be Plantation of a Paradiſe 
for the Habitation ores is not Pt 
1 . 8 l e Me 
nr to advance bo che 1ext particular. 

what hath been ſaid above, ſerve to vis 8 
reality to the Tree of Life or Lives? — 
it may be ſaid no. becauſe it ĩs written (Gen. 
ch. iii. v. 22.) Aud the Lord God ſaid, Aud now 
Jeaſt He put forth-his- band and ile /e ef the 
Tree of Life (or Lives) and eat, am live for 


( 92 ) 


Here then the Tree of. Life is poltively implied 

wo be the Tree of Immortality, and that feem- 
ingly in a different ſenſe, from that wherein. 1 
have allowed it to be ſo; but as no mere Trer 
can peſſb iy be endowed with that property, this 
circumſtance is, therefore, part of an Allegory. 
Am I. not here, then, naturally called upon to 
enquire a little into the true import of the word 
(gnolam) that our tranſlation here renders for 
ever? And how can I do better (for c 
fake) than refer myſelf to Marius de;Calaſio's 
Concordance, where it is ſaid, that (gnolam) 
Gignificat Seculum perpetuum, æternum, ſempi- 
ternum: interdum Tempus longum, aut mul- 
tum, nomnunguam Tempus alieujus Vite. Ali- 
quando (nonne ſæpe ?) uſque ad Jubileum, 


Jewiſh Law is a frequent ſenſe enough of it, as 
for inſtance, (Exod. ch. xxix. v. 9.) Aud thes 
Halt gird them with girdles (i; e. Aaron and his 
ſons) and put the bonnets on them, and the Pries 
Mee ſhall be theirs for a perpetual fatiite + aud : 
thou ſhalt conſecrate Aaron and bis Sonn. 
Zut the queſtion is, how it comes wo Ay 
futufe time at all? when that is determined, 1 
fancy, all the particular ſenſes will follow of 
evurſe, and that; likewiſe, which the coment 
ſeems plainly to require for this particular place. 
And all the myſtery appears to be only this, 


the dot fem hence ide weed roms" f 
e 


And might it not be added to the End of the 


Y ts hide, arid as all future time is hid fee Ming 
it, in its firſt ſenſe; may juſtly Ggnify e 


berty to operate here in various degrees, and 
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time in general! but altho* we aun bawe 
Spirit of Prophecy, yet ſtill conjecture hath li- 


may be ſtronger or weaker, according to the 
different diſtances of the Periods at which our 
ee be ee vin . cimum⸗ 

— nag eee, 
and, therefore, in a peculiar manner hid from 
our eyes, it may ſupereminently ſigniſ Eternity: 
(althe', I think, it is ſaid, by ſome Jewiſh 
Writer, that it never ſtands for a proper icter- 


nity, unleſs (nd) is joined with dt, ) ſbut that 


is not material, rn 


always, I believe, give warning of this, * 


_ tranflating it (ar (ever and. 3 (H)=—eltas 
put, likewiſe, for a long}. determinate time; 


which altho' it may not properly-be id, yet the 
contents of it moſt: frequently are; but not t 
dwell any longer upon this point, as it may chus 
come to ſtand for future: time in general, ſo 
may be put for any patticular portions: of it: 
and thus it may be put for the time of aiperſon's 
life; ——— eee —_— | 
ever 
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ever (la- gnolam) i. el for his whole Life; und 
this undoubtedly is the ſenſe that the context re- 


| quires for the verſe before us. Aud now lea | 
He put forib bis band and take alſo (or 4 


che Tree of life, and eat and live for ever (i. e. to 


chietims that] have apybinted forhis abode het 
or live on all his days in the method that I firſt 
ordained, before He ftood in the relation of a 


criminal. to me; i. e. go on to act a lye, or to 
deceive himſelf, and to think that no atonement 
is neceſſary on his part or vindication of the au- 
thority of my commands on mine, /o tbe Lord 
God ſent him forth from the garden to 1 the —.— 
3 wbence be was taken, &c. EEE 
This ſenſe, then, as it itiecly Gebete hes 
text from ſo harſh a conſtruction, as that Adam 


might, by. perfiſting to partake of the Tree of 
life, even in oppoſition to God, have lived for 


ever in oppoſition to him likewiſe ; or that God 


had annexed ſuch a virtue to this Tree, as might 


guard a criminal from his anger, and preſerve 


his life even in defiance to himſelf; and as the 


word, both by the right of Etymology, and 
likewiſe long practice or preſcription, is juſtly 
entituled to the ſenſe now given it; do not you 


think it would be injuſtice to refuſe it here what 


it has this threefold claim too? But if this con- 


ſtruction is admitted, then all arguments for the 
being too properly, according to the literal 
4 h "" 0 " "iii 
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— a Tree of in | U to 
ground, and, conſequently, if. —— hen 
any reaſon for the above: ment 1 
making it an allegorical tree, its reality "in he 
ſcriptures may | ſtand as firm notwit 
as the Tree itſelf did in the plantation v when our | 
firſt Parents partook of it. 

Shall we now juſt touch the next circuraſtanoed | 
I mean, the tree of knowledge of good and. evil, 
Ad, e e And 

t, may we imagine, can be the reaſon of 
making this of the fabulous and allegorical kind 
| . general one of humouring the 

pools by telling. them ſtriking and entertain- 
ing Fables, which certainly there was no OCCa- 
ſion for, when it was very. poſſible to tell chem, 
upon this ſubject, ſtriking and entertaining truths 
(as I have before had. occaſion-to obſerve)?, I 
cannot think, then, that much more is very ne- 
ceſſary to aſcertain. the reality of this. Tree. alſo, 
beyond what, has been already faid upon it. Bur 
——may.it be thought, that the moral duties 
were more, worthy. of God to enjoin, and of 
Man to n and likewiſe to have gh 


poſitive Law, 1 7 — os not ning. 
of a particular Tree? Doubtleſa, as God. hath 
declared, that he will have mercy and not ſacri- 
ice, (Hoſ. yi, 6.) fo the moral Duties were al- 


4 


ways 
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a wen peril u eye to Thot that bare G. 
name of poſitive givin do chem; and, there 
fare, was the Tree of Knowledge of good and 


evil any thing mote, when ftripr of its Allegory; 


than the doctrine of virtue and vice, a | 
penalty of Death annexed to the commiſſion of ; 


this latter? Bb 


Not to mention, then; the vietSice that muſt | 


be offered to thelanguage and context upon this 
ſuppoſiti tion, ſince this tree carries all the matks 
of reality upon it according to them, that the 
(gnatz makal) Fruit Trees do (except, indeed, 
its ſacramental name) for which we hae affign'd 
a ſufficient reaſon, 1 hope, above; 1 ſay, paſſing 


this By, let us rather conſider, chat in Adam's 


eircumſtances, this was really a more p 


Teſt, chan an injunktion of u ſtrictiy moral | 
kind, for althe“ tlie feeds ef theſe latter duties 


were wn, after ſome ſenſe, in his oonſtieution at 
his firſt formation, yet they could hardly have any 
opportunity of exerting themſelves at the timethis 


command was given to him, fince He was then 


alone, and, therefore, all the ſocial duties were 
unable to make their appearance, and as to that 
of Temperance and Sobriety in the cool and 
regular difpofition of his body, where all the 
paſſions were under a due Equilibrium, /theſs | 
_ virtues would be rather matter of choice to him- 
ef, than «' proper ſutject of injunction from 
another z and as to his "me to God, as ſoon'as 


this 
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on him, the ſur 7 
not cautioned ds Keep the felt of 2 
1 fince it was from an 
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as prima jd by be Apes 
part of it, and conſidered i in * 


lebe chat I have above fer i it, the moſt Þ 4 


K 


fary too. He ſhortly after, indeed, had g of 


panion ; 


anion gi yen unto him, of the ſame nature with. 


4 ie Ig 2 
ſhe was but as another ſelf | * hin we 


= 


conſider what a fatal influence the, 


* 
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—Wich (her) fect at 


(in the age of Milton) probably g gain 
over him; ſt is not ot ſurprizing, chat we read 
no commands concernin eo rfugal love 55 uß 
r may father be why He was 
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| quence ? all that can be ſaid, is, that probably 2 
ſuch interpoſition would have been inconſiſtent 
with his OP was rules of governing free and { 
tion pokes no ae was to be uſed, ſo as to 
force a conformity to, or prevent a breach of 
it, becauſe, then God might as well never have 
given it. But, enough, from what hath 
been thus further ſaid, I think, the inference is 
ſtill ſtrengthened, that the Tree of Knowledge 
of good and evil was not a mere allegorical 
Tree, and, conſequently, that it is not a ow | 
of a mere Eaſtern fable. 

I am now, in earneſt, drawing towards a con- 
cluſion, and ſhould have come much ſooner to. 
it, if I had not thought myſelf obliged to uſe 
ſome feint endeavours to guard againſt an oppo- 
ſite opinion maintained by ſo potent an Adver- 
ſary as the above-mentioned Writer; yet, ſtill, 
you muſt permit me to adyance two general ob- 
ſervations more, that ſeem to ariſe out of the 
ſubject, and to claim this place as the beſt ſta- 
tion that I could put them in. I ſhall mention 
them by way of Queries: And they are too 
(what I think) probable e for the variety, 
and, I may ſay, oppoſition of opinion, that hath 
been upon this ſubject ; The Plantation of a Pa- 

radiſe for the Habitation of Man; the Tree of life, 
and the Tree of Knowledge of * 0 evil i in me 
aig of i. And, 7 - | 


* 
4 
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1ſt, May. it not be juſtly ſuſpected, that, in 15 
our approaches to the ſeriptures, we are apt not . 


ſufficiently to conſider our own nature, and, con- 
ſequently, to pay too great a, deference to one 
part of it in prejudice to another, i. e. to careſs | 
the underſtanding conſidered as ſpeculative, ſo 
far as not to pay the regard that is due to the 
moral part of it, or conſidered as practical? 
Hence do we not become too complaiſant to the 
former, and exert ourſelves, perhaps, even too 
much, in looking out for gratifications for it, 
whilſt the latter, which only can make us truly 
good and great, is bid to follow at a diſtance, 
or not permitted to come at all into the preſence - 
of our thoughts upon theſe occaſions ? and hence 
is not the former apt to acquire a kind of faſti- 
diouſneſs, or. falſe delicacy, (not unlike what a 
luxurious indulgence often gives to the bodily 
appetites z) and, therefore, it frequently cannot 
reliſh, but overlooks what is plain and health- 
ful, altho', perhaps, to a rigbth diſpoſed mind, 
it may be truly rich and delicious entertainment, 
but muſt have it dreſſed with foreign additions, 
muſt have- plain Hiſtory toſſed up into entire 
Eaſtern Fable and Allegory, before it can be, 
in any degree, digeſted by it; becauſe, forſooth, 
the old Bramits or the Egyptian Magi made uſe 
of ſuch- methods to diſguiſe truth, (or, per- 
haps, oftener falſhood, in order to make it pa-. 
latable. to their . ? But dees it ner be- 
„ hove 
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. us to co nfider, that the great al of all 


God's Revelations, in the laſt reſult, is practical 


obedience? and if it may be thought that ſome - 
thing ſtriking and entertaining to the imagina- N 


tion is neceſſary to this very end, and, therefore, 
when recourſe is taken to Eaſtern Fable and Al. 
legories, it is not ſolely to give a full play to 
airy ſpeculation, but to put truth into the beſt 
light, in order that it may have a fronger in- 
fluence upon the heart, than plain Narration can 
give it; I hope, it has appeared, that in this 
particular caſe, there was no occaſion for em- 
ploying them upon that account, becauſe the bate 
Hiſtory (ſuch i is the ſubje& Matter of 'it) might 

.contain enough of thoſe qualities \ without doing 
ſo. And, certainly, then there was nothing, in 


the leaft, to juſtify ſuch a violent liberty with it, 
but only that the literal 1 interpretation was abſo- 


lutely inconſiſtent with an Hiſtorical narration, 
Which, I hope, (as to what Jam concerned with) 
may appear from the preceding remarks far from 
being the truth of the caſe. But to return 
practical Obedience, I fay,1 is the great end of All 


God's diſpenſations, and, therefore, all our te- 


. ligious ſpeculations ought to point ſome v way | to- 
. wards it; but if we neglect a a proper attention 
to this, and canyaſs the divine Writings not fo 
much ſeemingly te to find out pre oper rules of con- 
duct and the motives to abeiencs i "to adapt 
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them to ſome * Speculations of dur 
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own, if we ſuffer the underſtanding to roam in- 
diſcriminately with the ſame latitude thro? the 


ſacred, as we do thro human Authors, and in- 
ſtead of ſubmitting our notions to thoſe we find 


in them, we only labour to ſtrengthen and enlarge 


from thence, thoſe we have already conceived; 
where i is the wonder, if, when we meet with any 
thing there, that directly croſſes our opinions, 4 
we ſhould treat them with almoſt as little cere- 


mony as we do human Writers of contrary ſen- 


timents to ourſelves ? If we ſhould ſtrain and 


diſtort them unnaturally, in order to make them 


ſpeak our own ſentiments, and almoſt chreaten, 


if they will not at length ſubmit, that we wil 


pronounce them abſurd and ridiculous? 
b But ought i it not to be conſidered, that, whit | 
we open the Book of God, we ſtep, as it were, 
upon holy ground ? and what is the indication 


upon doing ſo ? why, what ſaid the Lord unto 


| Moſes? (Exod. iii. v. f.) Put off thy fboes from 


off thy feet, for the Place whereon thou ftandeſ is 
boly ground, and fo, in like manner, 'ought we 
to ſtrip off very much of that liberty, that we 
may allowably approach common Authors with, 


when we take hold of thoſe that are confeſſedly 


divine. Our Buſinkſs bere is not to diſpute the 


notions advanced, bur firſt to find out the real 
ſenſe of the paſſages, and then try what uſeful 


notions they will yield; in- order, indeed, to 


th the former difcovery, the ſame method is to be 


n e nal 
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_ uſed, that is employed in the peruſal of all other 


Writers ; but when the diſcovery i is made, then 
commences the difference, in reſpect of the ſa - 


cred Authors we are to ſubmit aud acquieſce 
in the ſenſe, whatever it is, when we are upon 


proper grounds ſatisfied that we have found it; 


but in regard to human Writers, ſuch ſubmiſſion - 


or acquieſcence is accidental, may or ref not 
take place. 

But will you ſay, ſuppoſe the queſtion ſhould 
be,. what is the true ſenſe of any paſſage, what 
is to be done then, ſince the notion, that is to be 
throughly acquieſced in, cannot be determined, 
*till the former is eſtabliſhed ? To this, what 

can I anſwer more, than what I have ſaid at the 


entrance of this very letter? Muſt we not pro- 
ceed to examine the words, parallel places and 


the context, and if the words appear to have or 
admit of an obvious ſenſe, if that ſenſe is ſun- 
ported by ſeveral parallel places, and if the con- 


text gives no juſt occaſion to look for a hidden 


or ſecret meaning upon the whole, then that ob- 
vious ſenſe is, I apprehend, to be acquieſced in, 
and we muſt endeavour to make the beſt of it, 


and not to force what has all the appearances of 


Hiſtorical narration 1nto an entire Allegory, to 
the utter confuſion of all Hiſtorical truth what- 
ever, for it may be all allegorized upon the ſame 


principles. But are not, ſay you, in the perſon 
af an objector, the circumſtances of the parti- _ 


cular 
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ticular narration, now before us, ſomewhat very 
extraordinary in their literal ſenſe? But let us, 
juſt for one moment, only ſuppoſe, that there were 
a real Hiſtory of the Creation of the World, and 
the placing the firſt of the human Race upon 
| this. earth, and then let us aſk of what kind 
muſt the circumſtances of it be? would not any 
one anſwer, very extraordinary to be ſure ? and, 
certainly, then that can never be brought as,an 
objection to the reality of ſuch a Hiſtory, which, 
ſuppoſing | it real, myſt follow fram the very na- 
ture of it. But not to _— this 
brings me to the 
2d. Obſervation that I propoſed to ocker to 
you, as a probable reaſon for the oppoſition of 
opinion upon this Topic, and that is, do not 
Perſons, think you, frequently come to the conſi- 
deration of it with too manycivilized Ideas in their 
Heads, which being ſtrongly contraſted with the 
circumſtances. of this Narration, are apt to in- 
duce the further Ideas of improbable, incredible, 
if not impoſſible, and, therefore, they fly for 
ſhelter to Fable and Allegory? But why thus, I - 
pray? when Iſrael (Gen. ch. xliti. v. 11.) ſent his 
children a ſecond time to buy corn in Egypt, 


and commanded them to carry a preſent for the 
Man; of what did it conſiſt ? did it not conſiſt 


of the products of the Land of Eanaan? And 
when the God of heaven is pleaſed to preſent us 
"i an Hiſtory of the. formation of the Uni- 

EY He | vie, 
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Nile, in ad fs Wk and placing our firſt = 
rents a8 lebe upon this be what are 
: we to expe e&? are not we to 160k for the producm 7 
of a W bonn Infant world, in full bloom in- 
deed, but without one of thofe'emolutnerir for. 
the attainment of which art and time afe re- 
quired ? bw 

We find A variety of crestules, over With 
Dominion was given to the rational Creature, 
Man; and He Was, very probably, led and in- 
ſtructed ſo far by his Creator, as to make him 
à fit Object df Law, and likewiſe capable of 
maintaining that Rectitude that was beſtowed 
upon him. 1s not this entirely agreeable to the 
goodneſs of God, and, moreover, ſuch a no, 
tion as Men might, in reaſon, conceive and en- 
tertain of the firſt origin of things ? nay! is it 
not much ſuperior to any that hath been ſeriouſly 
given, and was not derived from it? 'why, then, 
! zould the modern Ideas be ſuffered to obtrude 
and deface theſe juſter notions? what is it that 
makes a thing impoſſible 4 nothing to the Deity, 
except a contradiction in the thing itſelf or to 
his own nature. And certainly, neither the one 
nor the other can be alledged i in bar to the lite- | 
fal account of the Subject now before us. — | 
What is it that makes a thing improbable or in- 
credible ? is it the uncommoneſs of it? But, if 
the Fact is of ſuch a nature that it cannot be 
otherwiſe, this cannot be objected juſtly againſt 


It, 


(10g 1 
jt. 15 lt chat the Relator i is incompete 9. * 
lied to fiirnith the account, and, en 
however Probable | or credible the things ma 
be in themſelves, yet, as from him, they ud 
come otherwiſe ? But, certainly, this cannot be 
ſuggeſted againſt a divinely inſpired Moſes, and, 
therefore, we mult either deny his divine inſpi- 
ration, or low that this charge paſſes over him, 
the former muft be taken for granted here, and, 
therefore, the latter muſt be admitted as the 
conſequence. As then none of theſe Didtates of 
modern notions are well founded, ought they 
not to be kept at a diſtance, and prevented from 
prejudicing the truth in the caſe before us ?— _ 
But will ir be ſaid, that the ingenious Writer, 
| that. I was above, as it were, .compelled to re- 
fer to, muſt be exempted from the ſuſpicion of 
being influenced at all by.theſe modern Ideas in 
his entirely allegorical ſcheme, in oppoſition to 
the literal, by me at leaſt, ſince, ſyppeſing the 
Hiſtory had been completely pen'd according 0 
the preſent prevailing notions of improved liſe, I 
have ranked him amongſt the firſt-in- the outery 
againſt it? I alle wit, that I have done ſo, but ſtill, 
notwithſtanding, I I cannot eonſent, that even He 
might not be very much ſwayed by his view of 
the preſent ſtate of the civilized world in, his 
Propoſals for interpreti or. rather, indeed, 
new modelling, the Moſai c Hliftory in_this par- 
ticular. | Becauſe, altho' the ſtrong.contraft of 
5 the 
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che ſtate of our firſt Parents, with that of * 
children, which we ſee around us in the preſent 
times, may have a great ſhare in leading to an 
entirely allegoric interpretation, in prejudice 
of the literal; yet it does not follow, if the 
deſcription. had been more modern or agree- 
able to civil improved Life, that the literal i in- 
terpretation would have been admitted by thoſe 
very Perſons. This, perhaps, you'll ſay is bj- 
zarre and quite unaccountable; be that as it 
will, I fancy, this to be truly and really the fact, 
and that it is far from being an uncommon ſitu- 
ation of the ſoul, and that I cannot give a fuller 
Idea of it, than by that trite expreſſion in our 
common converſation, which we apply to a Per. 
| fon, that we can't pleaſe by any thing that we 
can do, viz.—that be ſeems not 1 to know, - 
what he would be at. | 
You may then, perhaps, ay, what can be done 
in this caſe, or what poſſible uſe can be made of 
this obſervation? one very good one at leaſt, 
that we ſhould corre& ourſelves a little, before we 
undertake to correct, or rather ſet aſide the literal 
ſenſe of plain Hiſtorical narration in aDivine Wri- 
ting: weſhould lay apart as much as poſſible this 
| preſent civilized world, when we contemplate ſo 
ancient and ſimple an one as that which our firſt 
Parents lived in, fince retaining it in this caſe - 
ſerves but to throw a falſe Biaſs upon the mind, 
and ſeemingly conduces not a little to hurry it 


into unj juſtifiable Exceſſes of ſpeculative con- 
| "0 
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duct, to „ 
count of divine and ancient Tranſactions, and 
to give ſuch a turn to it, as would be unſup- 
portable, perhaps, in any Author, or if liſtened 
to, it would be only as to the gay reveries of a 
lively and enthuſiaſtic imagination, and not a 
ſober copying after truth. (Kk) | 
Now, Sir, I ſhall tantalize. vou no longer, 
and I am not only drawing towards, but, really, 
upon the point of concluding. I ſhall not ſollicit 
your candour and good nature here ; for, altho? 
I profeſſed to ſet out in a method, that might 
be a means of removing any backwardneſs in 
you frankly to give me your opinion, which 
might ariſe from theſe qualifications, yet, if 
that obſtacle is once removed, ſo ſar as to permit 
you ta deliver your ſentiments,” my little Arti- 
fice will be entirely ſatisfied : it was only to ſerve 
for a ſort of Preliminary, and I do not deſire its 
influence ſhould extend further, ſo as to affect | 
your actual Judgment in the caſe itſelf, but ra- 
ther the contrary : my fear is, that I ſhall meet 
with too much, inſtead of too little, of thoſe 
qualities from you, and that your Talent for 
Criticiſm may be injured by being poliſhed into 
compliment. There are but too many in the 
world, who are apt to make truth per/onal, i. e. 
to conſider more who ſays, than what is ſaid, 
and to be frequently rather more acute in look- 
wn, OP n 
diſad- 
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difadvantage K than te the cauſe 
that is before him, Vou mult let mo be ſo freg, 
then, as to tell you, that you are, in ſome de: 
gree, capable of this offence, but then it is by © 
too much indulgence, and not by a ſiniſter y | 
wrong intended rigour ; however, you muſt 
conſider, that the cauſe of truth is an equal fuf- 
ferer either way, altho', to indifferent By- 
ſtanders, the Amiablenefs of your Character 
(which you have no reaſon in the world to be 
anxious about) will appear Monger from hp 
former light than the latter. 
However, not to diſtreſs. Mur humanity tog 
much, I ſhall juſt, in ſnort, ꝓentiqn two parti- 
<ulars more, and, perhaps, I may by that Pre- 
went the .uncaſineſs of ſome little heſſtatipn to 
vou. Will you think, (but to mention chis, 
Jooks, indeed, as if Ls. writing to the yarld, 
2 3 — 7 | 
what multitudes have done before me, and it 
oan be no prejudice againſt our truly æxcellent 
Church, or the Tranſlators of the ſacred Wri- | 
tings, except, perhaps, with. thoſe/who are ut - 
| -terly. unacquainted how arduous a taſk it is to 
Five one completely perfect in every part, and 
yet ours is, perhaps, notwithſtanding, one of the 
5 PRE extant upon the _ (I ſpeak not this 


from 


le 


06 
from perſoml khowledge; as you will; readi 
imagine, for I have not had the. iti 


— n but, . 5 


4 apor- 
tant Ddctrine of Religion, ſo far affected by any 
miſtakes in-it,. but that if it happen to be a litt. 
obſcured in one place, it may. be plainly fou in 
in another. To mention thus much, then, 1 
thought might poſſibly be proper, althoꝰ hardly 
neceſſary to deliver you from a little anxiety. 

Will you farther aſk or conjecture with your- 
ſelf, why Ich to throw a ſubject of this na- 
ture intd the fötm of a Letter, and did not 


— ſend it to you in that of a Treatiſe or 


Diſſertation, with the former accompanying it? 
well then, to be ingenuous, I thought, that the 


Eaſe and Freedom of the Epiſtolary Stile gave 
me a better opportunity of ſaying what I looked 


upon as conducive to illuſtrate my ſubject, than 


other methods that offered themſelves. The 


Elevation and kind of Auſterity, that I think 
very properly belongs to ſet Treatiſes or Diſſer- 


tations upon religious Subjects, did not fully 
anſwer my purpoſe here, and to have thrown 


it into a Dialogue would have made a greater 


breach in the connection, than even the preſent 


methẽd does; beſides, I could not in any other 


way have ſo well ſupported the Character of a 
Queriſt, that I profeſſed to ſer out with, the- 


— 
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you will doubtleſs obſerve, that I have often 
rgot it notwithſtanding. This, then, is the 


beſt Apology, that I can at preſent think of, 


for throwing ſo important a ſubject as the 7, 8 
and ꝗ verſes of the 2d chapter of Geneſis, wk 


ſome kind of Corollaries from it, into the form 
of a letter, and likewiſe, Sir, for troubling you 
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was in den . ee 
treated of the 7, 8, and 9 verſes of the ſe- 


cond Chapter of Geneſis would have been the laſt 


trouble that I ſhould have given you upon that 
ſubject. But fince the writing of it, I have had the 
pleaſure and mortification too to read the induſ- 
trious Mr. Holloway's Originals, Phyſical and 
Theological: Pleaſure; I ſay, becauſe I found 
many learned and ſome uncommon obſervations 
advanced in them, and you well know, by yaur 
own frequent experience, what an agreable _ 
| Learning and Novelty united muſt have upon any 
Mind, the Poſſeſſor oſ which is called e 
his way of life to the purſuit of Letters; but 

my Mortification aroſe from my not being able 
to ſubſcribe with a full aſſent to every thing, that 
I rfier with there, which had fallen from his Pen. 


A Mortification I that you will readily imagine, 
was the more acute and ſenſible, as the Diſſent 


muſt, J apprehend, appear to be from a well- _ . 


cw ) 


| and learned Gentleman. 


tion "againſt, or excuſe for any warmth of ex- 
preſſion, that may occur in the future handling 


of what I am now about to be engaged in, and 


which I cannot promiſe to be ſo far Maſter of 
myſelf, and fo abſolutely cool as to be entirely 
free from. What ſhall I ſay ? you know that 


truth, -efpecially religious Truth, is in itſelf 


beauteous and amiable, and you know; likewiſe, 
that when rival Contenders for earthly female 
Beauty, in the eagerneſs of Paſſion and hurry 
of Spirits, which ſuch a fituation is apt oftep- 


times to inſpire, when, 1 ſay, they utter any 
thing to the diſadvantage ef their Antagoniſts, 
the World is generally ſagacious enough to dif- 


cern*the real Cauſe, and good - natured enough 


tod to make ſome proper allowances for it; If, 
therefere, in this ſimilar cafe, any thing, that 


betrays an undue Warmth or Paſſion, ſhould 
Proceed from your humble Servant, which is 


not rigidly-juſtifiable, According: to the ſtricteſt 


2 


E hope 


Rules of Complaiſanee and II 


chat your! Oandour Will ſee dene into che : 
euuſe, .aniÞlikewiſe par don it. n 


But it is very poſſible, you een nt 


accom- 


meaning oy ſincere, as well as an induſtrious | 


After I have given you this, as my opinion 
of the Writer, it may, perhaps, be the more 
neceſſary to throw in ſomewhat by way of cau- 
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upon all, that I have hicherto ſuid im this reſpect, 
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= Wh ). 
„ falls in 4 very . 


Givens, pp as — Ohyelt of conjugal 


Affection can Be'peefid but dy one,” whierdas 
intellectual Trutk is capable of being received 
by multitudes, ay ! and (if che thing is rightly 
conſidered} its Value ought ws be ckanced = 
from that very cnjoyment ;. like tho Bun; i laſen 


ok, at leaſt, oughe to loſe nothing: from the 


aumker of * who mme 
dle * ohis remark, chen let me 
juſt add another cottimion dne, which is, that 
each particular Truth can be but eng and fingla, 
whereas the Deviations from it may be miand- 
fold: fo that Whenever tete ard tro Diſpaters 
for it, it is very poſſſbie that they may both fail 
of obrainingg it; yet N is itapoſlible; that moge 
than one of therm eun gain ie ; tltus ſar, ts. 
fote; you will readily ſre my ilhaſtration is 


een =" 7TB-: 
. to leck 


48 4 fort of eaution to guard 1 --againſt, a 


failure of this kind, or as ſome-alleyiation. or 


excuſe, if I ſhould be fo far overtaken; with for- 
gerftilneſs ab to fall into it, rather than as any 


vindiention of It. I have occaſionally. given 


you my opinion. of, perſonal reſtenions in A 
ſormer Letter, and altho* there * 0 . 
1 


{ow 1 


ing circumſtances here, that there was in the caſe, 
vhich I then took an ofgportunity to condemn; 


yet, as üt is, what I univerſally diſapprove. of, 


in points of this kind, as moſt frequently tend- 


ing to injure the Cauſe of Truth, and ſaldom, 


if ever promoting it, upon this account, there- 
fore, excluſive of the moral and religious Light, 
iy which a ching of this Nature is capable of 
being viewed, I think it becomes me to take 
ſome propor precautions, either to guard againſt 
the actual commiſſion of. ſuch an offence, or to 
ſoften its malignity, if I ſhould. unfgrtünately 
E Mp it non znO⁰, (i- eg G 
As then I have thus and to do ſq, 
\neking more now remains, L think, but that 1 


propoſeſ my ſubject to you, which. is to offer 
ſome mare: reflections in ſupport of that Senſe 


of tlie ¶Muſineth Cbijm) in the 7th verſe of this 
2d Chapter of Geneſis, vobich 1 adhere to, and 

as this learned Writer agrees, in ſome meaſure, 
with me in his interpretation of this expreſſion, 
I wiſh it were in my power to do ſo entirely 
*with him, by giving up the difference, buy there 

are ſome reaſons, that as yet ſway fo far with 
me, as to make me ſtand my. ground, without 
thinking that Truth is the leaſt injured by my 
obſtinacy, but on the contrary I ſhould imagine 
„ ee if Iva Wenne 1 5407 


perhaps, an equal Danger of the ſame ; aggrayac- 
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At P. 350. V. 2. He ſays, that. by Nuſmeth 

Chijm, in this place, (Gen. 2. v. .) eithet the 

Divine Part infuſed by God is chiefly ſpoken 

of, or, at leaſt, the animal human Soul, as oon- 

ſidered in union with it. But at p., 36. He 

obſerves Again, that, Man was created. an Ani- 

mal conſtituted of an Animal Sen and, 4 felbly 

Boch, with a Divine Part ſuperadded to him from 

God, and from another Syſtem above and beyond. 

this ; ; bur then aſſerts a little lower, that the ac- 

count given in this very. paſſage under our pre- 
ſent conſideration does not reach — — how: 

vine Part. Fa chic elem; theres 1 am ut 

ö terly at a loſs to know. 3 Ao. 

{ But waving this, letus ſoppaſathataheanngh: 

4. human Soul, as He calls it, in conjunction with 

: what is named by this Writer; the "Divine: Punt: 
> of the Mind, is here treated of, and then let us 

| try whether it will adapt itſelf. better to the pre- 

ceding and following - clauſe of the paragraph 

than the interpretation that I am endeavouring 

to ſupport. And in order to this, I ſhall con- 

ſider the laſt ſentence either as a ſort of conclu- 

ſion from the former parts of the verſe (which 

ſeems to be the light in which our Tranſlation 

views it, ) or as the carrying on of a deſcriptive | 
Narration, (which is the Senſe that I myſelf in- 

cline to; ) and if the expreſſion, now under our 

conſideration, as thus. interpreted, will not mix 

12 kindly 
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kindly with it in either of theſe Views, then, 1 


apprehend, this will be à fair qa it fa- 


vour of another interpretation. 


But here it will be Weber as Pe he 


by ſtep, and with a good degree of caution; 


for otherwiſe there will be ſome danger of fal- 
ling into a Perplexity and Confuſion, from which 
it will not be very eafy, perhaps, to exrricate | 


ourſelves: and pray is not this circumſtance it- 
ſelf & laudable pteſumption againft the in- 
terpretation —fet, let Me ptoceed without 


_ thele interruptions. 


If; Then, let us take the laſt Semence of 


the verſe as a ſort df concluſion from the Fore: 
going parts of it; and here I ſhall for « few 


moments, and juſt, pro hic vice, wave the fii- 


cety (hinred at in an obſervation upon the Terms 
uſed in this verſe, at P. g2 of the former Letter) 
with teſpedt to the Leꝑitimacy of the reaſoning 


in thid view of the Paſſage, and ſuppuſt, that 
thus far all is well. The laſt Sentence, confi. 
dered as a fort of coneluſion from the foregoing» 
may be beheld in twsLights---rft; As our preſent 
vulgar Tranſlation has it, and Mun berame 
living Soul, that ls, Aus I underſtand it, or; as, 1 
ſuppoſe, our Tranſlators underſtood it) a#uioual 
Being or Agent: herè then, if this is to be the 
meaning ef the Sentenee, it will require the 
Nuſmeth Chym (the Breath of Lives) to de un- 
detftovd of the ſuperior or Divine Part of the 

. Soul, 


r 


Soul, or that branch of Intelle&, which dap 
to be peculiar to Man; but it demands no 
more, and, therefore, that complex acceptation 
of this expreſſion, that comprehends the Anime} 
as well as the Retions! Nature in it, will, as far 
as it does ſo, be merely arbitrary, in reſpe& of 
this paſſage, and any Man, that was in g hu- 
mour for it, might, upon as good grounds, 
foiſt in an hundred other Ideas, and ſay, that it 
was his Will and Pleaſure that Nuſmerh Chijm 
ſhould ſtand for them all, as well as that of the 
Animal Nature, for they would all have as much 
relation to the inference upon this view of it, 
as that has; that is, — juſt none at all. — 
Loet us now, if you pleaſe, confider the laſt 
Sentence in the other light that it is capable of 
being view'd, that is, with the Napeſs Chi 
tranſlated, as it is in Gen. i. v. 20 à tiving 
Creature, (or Animal) and then ſuppoſe it to be 
a conſequence of tha two preceding Clauſes; and 
it will require the Nu/meth Chijm only to Gignify 
the Animal Lyfe, juſt as in the foregoing Para» 
graph and Tranſlation, it was required to ſtand 
for no more than the Rational, for here the in- 
So that in either of thele ways of beholding, 
this laſt @ntence (when. it is conſidered as 2 fort 
of Conglukon of the ptaceding clauſes) che 
Nuſmeth Chijm- is-abliged to ſtand for only. the 
194igyal or animal Soul excluſively; but it cannot 
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regularly appear from thence, that it compre- 
hends both of them; and, therefore, from theſe 
conſiderations, I think myſelf authorized to ſay 
that ſuch an Interpretation of the Nuſmeth Chijm, 5 
as this learned Writer advances, is not, in any 
proper manner, ſtrictly defenſible, when the 
Paſſage is * ads as a Hort _— ** 
reaſoning. 2 {46% Hm 

I have Juſt ſaid, not, in any proper manner, 
ſtrictly defenſible, altho* I have mentioned but 
two methods, in which I have declared this Inter- 
pretation not to be ſo; the Reaſon is, becauſe 
I am not, at preſent, maſter of, nor can I 
deviſe any more ſenſes: than theſe two; that 
the Language, together with the preſent Con- 
text, will permit the Terms of the laſt Sen- 
tence to aſſume with any tolerable appearance 
of reaſon; and, therefore, I am ready to 
think that there are none others, and, conſe- 
quently, whilſt I do ſo, I may yet adherè to my 
aſſertion, notwithſtanding thoſe two n. 
only have been advanced in ſupport of it. | 

But ſtill, before I take my final leave of 40 
Paſſage in our preſent view of it, I will juſt 
point-out'a way how this learned Writer,” ſhould, 
I apprehend, have proceeded, in order to main- 
tain his Interpretation of the Nuſmetbh Cbijm 
here, ſo as that he might gain credit, and give 


= pony to the truth ef it. wail hen 
[OK lated 
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lated the Napeſb Chi in the laſt. ſentence a ra. 
tional Animal, and had ſhewn, from the approved 


methods-of inveſtigating the ſenſe, of Terms in 


a dead Language, (eſpecially the ſacred) that 
theſe two words together taken were fairly capable 
of, and intituled to that interpretation; if He, 
moreover, had clearly ſhewn, that the laſt clauſe- 
of the verſe muſt neceſſarily be conſidered as 4 
concluſion drawn from the two preceding; after 
He had duly ſettled theſe Preliminaries, then 
He might have given his Senſe of the Nu/meth 


_ Chijm with a force almoſt irreſiſtible, becauſe 


the Terms Nepeſb Chi would, upon this ſtate of 
the Caſe, neceſſarily require . it, ſince the infe- 
rence, that the Adam became a rational Hnimal, 
could not have been made. without. doing ſo.. 
But theſe things are not done, and until they, 


are done, I myſt think myſelf a at liberty to keep, 
back my. aſſent . from his interpretation, and, 


likewiſe, to have 4 ſtrong motive, not only : tg, 
look out for, but alſo tg maintain anojher. hae 
All that has as yet been ſaid, there you yall fraß 


dily perceive, proceeds upon the ſuppoſi tion \ that, 
the laſt Clauſe is conſidered as a ſort inference 
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from the two foregoing, but, thaps, it may 
be thought, , that! it was ne not this a arned Wricehs $ 
intention ſo to view, but chat le looked u ' upon 
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it in the other light, (which, I profets myle elf a 
Yotary 6070 as the W on, « of a deſcriptive 
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Narration of the Frame of me this dee, 


1 fore, naturally brings me to the Wen 5 WY | 


_ 2d. Way, wherein 1 e e | 
done with lefs expence of your time and trial of | 
your Patience than che former. Let us Neg, | 
then, how his interpretation will | co-incide wich 
the Context upon this inſpection of it: it will 
ren ſome how nearly in this manner, Anu 
the Lord God formed the Adam (i. e. the groſs 
Body of the Man) out of che duſt of the ground 
(or Admah) and breathed into his (its) noſtrili (or 
Mouth) | 4 divins (or rational) and likewiſe an 
animal Soul, and the Man was (moreover) 4 
living Soul (or rational Being) or a living Crea. 
ture (or Animal) (ſuch as the other inferior living 
Creatures of God are deſcribed to be:) here, 
then ſeems to be a direct and palpable Tautology, | 
whether the laſt Sentence is tranſlated a living 
Soul or living Creature. For f both the fational 
and animal Nature of Man are — 
in the Terms Nuſmeth hn in this Place, one 
of them will be imn ly re again in 
the concluding Clauſe. of the verſe, but ſuch af 
| apparently vain repetition i is not to be ir a 

to an ipſpired Writer, and, therefore, the indi- 
cation, in ſuch a caſe, moſt certainly is, that we! 
muſt look out for another interpretation. 5 ee 
But if the Nuſmerh Chijm is here to be under- 
ſtood entirely of the rational part of Man, and 
his 


0 124 ) 
his capacity far a double exiſtence. here and h 


after, I apprehend, this difficulty 1 95 
1 chan each BLENCY . 


e and the Abels of it it will contain abe 

ſummery, yet a full and complete enymeration. 
of che chief, {continent Paris ris of the human Nas 
wre.. And farcher+ if thisis admitted as the ſenſe 
of the ence out then the whole: verſt ny 


Ain the Golpel, d tbe ruth of hings, and 
windet for wamay ae hers, in the anguage 
of a moſt elegant Writer: ein 


Elſe whonoe this pleanghope,this ond dries 
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Zack on herſelf, and ftartles at deſtruction ) 
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But yay willy perbaps, reply, that theſe” inde 
mations. are nothing more, in the 5 4 
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der our preſent conſideration, for the reafons 


juſt above given. However, without urging 
you too far, I muſt frankly declare for myſelf, 


that, ypon their account, I cannot think, that 0 


the Divine (or rational) and Animal Soul, are 


both comprehended under the expreſſion of 


Nuſmeth Chijm in this 'place, but only the ra- 
tional, and that as confidered capable of a 


double exiſtence; hence; therefore, as well as 

becauſe of what hath been already ſaid" in the 
former letter, I muſt ſtill adhere 'to the inter- 
pretation that I have eſpouſed, notwithſtanding: 
what may be fuggeſted to _ APY in favour 
of this other. eu . 20 


But yet, as I have been in a 8 


pelled to ſay ſomewhat by way of guarding a- 


gainſt that part oſ the interpretation from ſo 


learned a Writer, as the author of the- Origi- 
nals, where it differs from my owl, or that 
which my ſentiments upon the ſubject have in- 


clined me to, ſo it would be but fair and candid 


to conſider a little further, what He ſays i in e 
port of his intimation or aſſertion. 

And iſt. He obſeryes, that (Nuumeb) to. 
gether with (Ruach) is in the 7th. Chapter of 
Geneſis; at 21 and 22 v. referred in one com- 
plex term to the animal Soul, and, (as He ſtiles | 
it) zo its expanſive alis, that is, —zbe operation of 
breathing. Wherein, He ſays, the terms, ex- 
preflive of the Reciprocation of. the Halitus of 

| | the 


ps @a, amy 


(1 by 


CLE LAG app ed not only & the 
Souls of Men, bor bf all er Animals inha- 


brief the Wy Land, in conträdiſtinction to the 
fiſhes inhabifing the Waters and: 6 myiſt k 
animal Souls. 4 
juſt give me Wale FPtsviduly to Obere. be- 
fore I come to the conſideration of this Text, 
that I am not bound (for my cauſe does not re- 
quire it) to maintain that the expreflion Nuſmerh 
Cbiim muſt always and conſtantly, wherever it 
happens to occur in the ſacred Writings, ſignify 
the rational Soul, as capable of a preſent and 
future exiſtence and nothing elſe; it is ſufficient 
for my purpoſe, that, if in this particular Paſ- 
ſage of Gen. ii. v. 7. the Context and the fingu- 
lar application of the expreſſion to Man alone at 
his Creation, and not to the inferior Animals, 
ſeems ſtrongly to call for this Senſe, and the 
words themſelves appear fairly and plainly ca- 
pable of it, nay! perhaps, are more finely ac. | 
counted for, from that 'ſuppoſition than any 
other: I ſay, if this is the caſe, it is ſufficient) 
for all the purpoſes: that I, at preſent, want, and, 
therefore, whatever may be ſaid in anſwer to 
any other Texts alledged, wherein the Nuſmeth 
Chijm may ſeem to require a different ſenſe from 
that which here is given to it; 1 fay, whatever is 
thus advanced; muſt not not be conſidered as 
abſolutely neceflary to ſupport the preſent Point, 
but rather only as ex abundanti; however, I 
EEE hope, 
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hope, it might be ſome pleaſure to you as well 
as myſelf, to find that,this Paſſagg that I am 
juſt about to conſidat, and ſome others, pot ani, 
do not interfere with, but are, in an eaſy many 

ner, capable of ſuch a view, as to he mace el 
ſubſervient to my interpretation. 

Thus much being pramiſed, I come now to 
this Scripture of = vu, v. 31 and 22, and 
the firſt «ER i offers itſelf as remarkable in 
it, is, that the Prefix Betb (in) as our Tren- 
Oators render it of, ſet before every Species of 
Creatures enumerated as depending upon the ge- 
neral noun Beſber (Fleſh) at the beginning of the 
verſe, is omitted before the Species Man: if it 
had been inſerted before the firſt kind of Crea. 
tures, immediately mentioned after the general 
| Noun, and omitted before all the reſt, there 
would have been nothing extraordinary in its 
but to be employed before each in particyler, 
and only diſmiſſed when the facred Writer comes 
to his own Species; this, I ſay, is ſomewhat 
ſtriking, and ſeems to ſuggeſt, that every A 
is not to he referred to the general Noun Ful 
_ a the beginning of the verſe, but is to be taken 
ſumply and abſolutely, (if you will allow me fa 
to ay) -in the paomingtivc Cale,-end every 
Max. But if the Map appears thus to be, in 
mals, even ﬆ the very time chat He is ſhanng 
their Fate, or rather that they we ſhaging his: 

8 may 


EK 
nity bot the whole 224 verſe be Gpablk ore 


peciliar applteatiod fo him likewiſe? and then 
the. f —ond every Man. All (or 
every obe of them) in ho noſtrils Was e 
Breath of lives * the Divine and Rational 
Spirit) even of theſe, that chat were upon the 
dry land, hone eſcaped but all died. And 
chen,—upos 1hs 4% land mult not be put in o 

fition to the ſhes, but to the eight perſons 
ter were gone up from it into the Ark. 

And let me add bete, that the Allis len. N 
which ſeems ro be + up and continued in the 
7 3d verſe, between! an and the inferior Ani- 
mals, favours this 1 interp don, for there its 
ſaid, And every (living) Subſtance was de- 
ſtroyed, which was upon the Face of the Ground, 
not both Man and Cattel, (as our Tranflatien 
has it) but from Man to Beal, of (as g 
oftentimes Has, 1 preſume, the force of aue 4 al 
in Latin, ol eben 10 in Eng gliſh) 1 it might de ren 
dere es is Beat, e. ile Wr of K. 
prefflon intimate and maintaln better che di- 
{tance that ls between their Natures chan the 
other does, and likew-iſe point out, ich tnbfe 
exactneſs, leſpeclally the latter tendering) Where 
the chief fuuit lay: for as Man was fnuck fupb- 
rior in Dignity of Nature to the Beaſts, He had 
a Kind of right upon n that fore to be diſtin) 
from them, and to ep ren whilft thi * 


ren to perim; but al de EET 
Criminal, 
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* 


Criminal, when Puniſhment came to, be in 
flicted, chey ſeem to have a kind, of claim Ay 
this view to be diſtinguiſhed fi from him by an ex- 
emption from it; but as it pleaſed Almighty F 
Wiſdom, (who i is the abſolute Lord of Life and | 
Death, ,) to involve all; in one common ruin, , when 
it is faid, He did ß from lan to Beaſt, or. even 
to Beaſt ; this manner of expreſſion appear 
more conformable to ſti Propricty,” and. the 
Truth of the face. W_ N 

But, notwithſtanding, by chis, FI I Think} 
h fair and eaſy interpretation, the whole 2d verſe | 
is ſecured to Man alone, as endowedwith the 
higher Principle of a rational Soul; yet, "Ki, 
there are Words ſufficient left to ſecure their 
living Nature and Fi rame to the inferior. Anj- 
mals Fhemiſe, ſuch as are thoſe of moving and | 
creeping, or even Death itſelf, which (as I have 
had occaſion to obſerve in my former Letter, ) 
neceſſarily implies Life ; but if any one chuſes 
ſtill to aſcertain their Claim to this 22d V rie, 
and, by conſequence, the more lax and 


vo o\ 


to the expreſſion. of Nuſl end Ruach-Chjjm,.I 

am not bound to contend. it with him. I have 
already obſerved, that what I might ſay. upon 
this Point, ſhould be looked upon, in a great 
meaſure, as ex abundanti, ſince whether my ac- 
count of the Nuſineth Chijm was admitted here or 
not, it might never the leſs keep itſelf firm and 


ua 


0 


unſhaken.in th e 7th verſe of the 2d Chapter of 
Genelig, for tl & reaſdns already y given... 5 
7 Bur I. muſt now apply elf to al more ma- 
terial Article, which this learned Author alledges 
in fayour of this expreſſion Nuſmeth Chin, or 
the,word Nuſmih being chief referred to the 
Animal. Soul, and only appliec ina more general 
and comprehenſive Reſpect, to the other ] Divine 
Part inthe aid Soul of Man, and i it is this 
that there are other Words, which (when ſpoken 
of Man as deſcriptive of ſomething i in Man) do 
properly ſignify. that, noble Part in his Soul de- 
rived and infuſed into him by. God. The 
chief of theſe words are, He ſays, (Ner) a 
Lamp;gr.Capdlez, and (Or) Light; to which, 
He, ſays, m may be added (Shebib Eſh,) the 
Spark of, Fine, But this laſt He ſeems, to Siye 
up, ane 00 es hin elf | to "the. two, forme ier 
and, therefore, 1 ſhall do fo woo. . 
And previous to my going over r che 1 
that He has; brought for his purpoſe, 1 ſhall ji Jull 
beg leave | to obſerye, that each word, both ir in 
its litera and p proper: and in its tralatitiots or 
metaphorical Senſe, 1s of very common and ex- 
tenſiye Ut. in the facred Writings ; ; ahd, there 
fore, it may, be ſomewhat difficult to ſet forth 
all the views in whic They are, in this laſt re- 
ſpect, i. e. . metaphorically applied t to Man ; but, 
I fancy, they may. fafely enough be conſidered 
a8 gare of temporal, kucceſs, or even ex- 
: ; cellence 
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Gllade 3 in general, or the may, 


as ſignifying the very fume with, o [our Nuſm $ 


or ſome action of it, or rather | as de 
N Taſmeb to chat ſenſe, which, we pi 9 


Truth requires it to beat in the Paſſage now | 


under conſideration; or laſtly, as 


ſomething infinitely Hope Hor to i ie, either the 


Word o God given ape a Rule ef ks Con 


duct, or the As ration of the kioh Split, 


aſſiſting and e it to berforn the Preſet 
tions of that Rule. 675 cott how eo th rt 


amination of the Texts alledged. 


1ſt. He ſays the Divine Part i 1 800 is | 


called Ner, our Lamp or Candle. © And che frſt 
Tex brought for this purpoſe is that of Palm 


the 18th and v. 28. Here, ſays the Platmitt, 
16. 


7 0 (addreſſing himſelf to God) 
Reepeſt hghi (or wilt make light)” « ry "* 4 
Lamp; which laſt word, ſays this 


be referred to the Divim Part of tht Soul, 1 - 


certainly, moſt other Writers would fy, it i8 to 


be applied to the temporal Succeſs 5 perity 
of the royal Plalmiſt, For in the verſe, imme- 
diately preceding, He is fps peaking of the 'Mercy 

and Justice of God, in ſaving the afflified Ploph, 


and bringing. down bigh looks. And then He 


adds, Thou wilt light my Candle or Lamp 1 


Lord my God (or rather God my Lord) will th- | 


lighten my Darkneſs, i. e. plainly in humble con- 


| 8 1 hope, from what I have already ex- 
perienced, 


fight vhs 61G 
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- perienced, that Thou wilt put or or keep me in a 


oct nnd Hb det, atk ebe 
that Darkneſs of Affliction, Abel may inter- 
vene tb fully and deftrey it. And tien He in- 
mediately adds, as one of the greateſt inftailces' 
of Proſperity to'# King and a Warrior, as David 
Tus, that by God's affiſtahice He has (of halt 
or botlt Has, and, therefore, hopes He Hall 
ain rub thr à Troop, i. e. gain 2 complete 
| ory in the open Field, and by the fame 
affiſtance He Has, and thence hopes He ſhall 
again leap over 4 Wall, i. e. take Towns by 
Siege or Storm, both' remarkable inſtances of 
' Succeſs and Proſperity, and which, doubtleſs, 
(according to the obvious and literal Senſe of the 
Paſſuge) was the chief, if not the oily” point 


in the inſpired Platmiſts view, and, there _ 


how it came into the mind of his Cemmen Ar 


to conceive that bt Divine Part of the Soul is is 
here repreſented under the notion of a L. Ti 
to me molt inconceivable. 
The next Paſſage is taken Ghia Pf. b 
v. 10, there the Writer ſays, —thy Word 3 
a Lat to my Feet or Foot, P * 
thy Word, i. e. fays this Commentator in: a Pa- 
renthefis, Chriſt ; nd that Dabir or Word (the 
ſecret ching revealed) is one of the Titles of 
Chriſt, is moſt undoubtedly true, and that it was 
c underſtood by the Jews to be'ſo, is 


robable, from 'the beginning of St. 
55 Gate 60 


ſpel, Kc. but chat this mut be the 
— SGenſe 


4 4 x 
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ating "I 


Senſe of the expreſſion in the place 2 us i 
far from being clear, nay !, the contrary ſeems 
to be ſo, becauſe, immediately, both before od 
after it, the inſpired Writer is ſpeaking of 0 
Commandments, the Teſtimonies, the Pre 5 
and the Judgments of God, from whence i it is 
reaſonable to think, that thy Word here is bur a 
ſynonimous Term with theſe; yet, however, 
we muſt not enter into a Diſcuſſion of this point, 
which would carry us too far, and, at the ſame, 
time, is not properly the Subject in queſtion, 
ſince that is whether the word Lamp ſignifies here 
the Divine or Superior Part of the Soul of Man; 
yes, ſays this Commentator, thy Word (Chriſt) 
is a Lamp to my Feet; my Feet !—that is, to 
my inferior or Animal Part; and, therefore, 1 
ſuppoſe, the inference is, that Lamp maſt hignify ; 
the ſuperior (divine) and rational. But, in the 
firſt place, it is by no means plain, that F cet muſt. 
ſtand here for the inferior or animal Part of 
Nan, excluſive of, or.in oppoſition to the ſupe- 
rior, nay! from the remaining clauſe of the 
verſe, it ſhould appear rather otherwiſe, for 
there it is added, Hand a Light, (the very other | 
Word Or, that this Author has aſſumed for his 
conſideration) a Light, I ſay, unto my, Paths, 
which is aſſuredly nothing but an amplification, 
upon the former Sentence; now we know that, 
Paths and Walking are Scripture Terms moſt 
frequently employed to expreſs the Conduct of 
Man, as ſuch, or moral Conduct in general ; 
and 


is 
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and, tbetefote, when” they are "thus metaphs/ 
rically Applied, they mut conipreſiead the ſupe-/ 
rior Part of the Soul'towever, if lot in ftr 
neſs, that only, fince it is in that alene that 
Morality (properly ſpeaking) refides.” But o 
give this up for 4 moment; and ſuppoſe that the 
inferior or anitnal Part is alone ſignified by the 


Terms Feet ahd Paths, yer it will by no means, 


even from hende, Follow; that the Term Lamp 
muſt” ſignify the ſuperior, or, infleed,” any Part 
of the Soul of Man: For whatever the ſenſe of 
it is, it is affirmed of the Word of God, and» 
therefore, belongs to it; the Word of God;/1 


ſay, i. e according to this Author, Cbrit: but, 


if I may be allowed to ſuggeſt my opinion, 
the written Revelation of that Time, the Jewiſh 
Goſpel, (if I may ſo call it) or the five Books of 
Moſes, together "with whatever other Writi ritings 
of divine Stamp or Original, that were fub- 
fiſting at the time this Hymn was compoſed, td 
this, (or theſe). therefore, the Term Lamp is 
plainly to be referred, and the Senſe of the __ 
Paſſage ſcems ro be this, —thy written R 
lation is primarily (and if any one pleaſes Chriſt 
ſecondarily as far ad He is there to be diſcovered 
by his Types, &c.) a Guide and Direction to 
me in all the Duties of my Station, which [ 
owe to thee my God, or to my Neighbour; or 
to myſelf; i. e. in the whole of my moral Con- 
duct, juſt as a Lamp is a Guide to my material 
1 Part, 
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Part, whilſt che dark Shades of the Night pe, 
vail, or as the Sun is more Wally ſo to all 
my Paths, whilſt. He enge reigns, in our 
Hemiſphere... This, then, I take to be the true | 
paraphraftic rend'ring of the e buy if i, 
is ſo, no argument, in the leaſt, I thi Lg Y 
deduced from i If, te ſhew that (Nur) 1 Th | 
peeuhlarly proper Term for to expreſs the are 
rior Part of the Soul of Nan; ae it plain 
Wande here fer one property of the he Worg/ of 25 
1 chall n. now proceed to the third feat gs 
| from. Proy. Ch. xx. v. 27. "and it it E . 885 
e een fon. 7-19 hee th 
verſe, together, Nur Favoh Male ko ues 
chepeh v Sheri # 0 This Wricer . 
ſerves (Which is G in the c © conch iſepcls of - 
the ſacred 3 7 ꝗ— 945 is no verb! in the 
firſt part, of. this Sentence, which, therefore, , 
He thinks is to, be fupplied, nat by 1 the Verb ; 
Subſtantive (is) but by ſome Verb ex refliye | 
either of the Act or Effect of the Sub ſtantive 
Nur the Lamp: ſo that the rendering, according 
to him, ſhould be thus: Nur, a Lamp 0 
Fehorvah enlighteus, informs, « ani mates and ſupp, * 
the Nuſmeh 0 Animal Soul of. Man 3 ive gal. 
ing, exploring, examining (the, act of what we 
commonly call Con ſejence) all phe 1 inner Chambers 
F - the Belly, i. e. of Hp Lok and Aro, the 
ny" a Paſſions. i 1 
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1 2 eee ber ay ale tion of 
this ind is required to be made: cæteris parihus 
the moſt ſimple is the moſt preferable, as, there 

fore; the Verb Subſtantive is nothing but a coul- 


necting Term (as it were) and makes a bare af- 


ſertion without bringing any ad ventitious Ideas 
along wittvit, it certainly, in all ſuch Inſtances 
aght to have the firſt Offer, and if it can 
laintain its place with a Propriety equal to amy 
other word, it will; from hat hath been juſt 
ſaid, maintain it with more; and, | therefore; 


ought to enjoy it unmoleſted. Let us, then, 


try if the Verb Subſtantive may not ſtand here 


with as good 2 Grace, atleaſt; in point of 'Senke, 


as that He would have inſerted; if it will, it 
has a preferable right, for the renſon juſt chi 
moment given. It will then be . ¶ Lam of 
the Lord is the' Soul of Man, or the Soul of Man 
is a Lamp of the Lori, ſearthing," r. but will 


it be” ſaid; that {here is a ſort of begging che 


Queſtich?- the Point in agitition is whether Nur 
does not ſignify the ſuperior Part of the Soul of 
Man, and Nuſmeb the inferior or animal Part} 
and that, by inſetting the Verb gübſtartive, the 
one 'is merely affirmed of the ether, arid; there- 
fore,” they ate both the fame or, at leaſt 
one is 2 Fart of, the! othieh'$ © ad. there. 
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(if I may ſo ſay). in this view, ſo muſt Nojmeb| 
too, which may be thought, perhaps, not quit; 
a clear nor fair way of reaſoning ?. | 8 
Let us now ſee how this Writer's 3 
of the preſent Text ſtands, in regard to this 
Charge; does not He inſert a Verb taken from ; | 
the Act or Effect of the Subſtantive Nur, which 
rivets down the Word Nuſmeb to the Senſe of 
Animal Soul, that which He chuſes to have 
fixed upon it here, and, therefore, this may be 
called as much a begging of the point in Queſ- 
tion, as the other, and is ſo much the more 
diſallowable, as his Inſertion is the bolder | of 
the two? But there is an after-canlideration. 
more material than any that has yet been. ad- 
vanced, and that is, there is abſalutely no oc- 
caſion for any Inſertion at all, nay l the Paſſage 
abſolutely forbids it, in ſome meaſure, and the 
reaſon of it is this, the word, that in our Tran- _ 
ſlation, is rendered by the Participle ſearching, - 
is really not ſo in the Original, but a Verb of 
the preſent Tenſe (or, at leaſt, that Tenſe which 


correſponds to the preſent in our Language) and 


ſhould be literally tranſlated ſearches. What led 
our worthy Tranſlators of the Bible to inſert the 
Verb Subſtantive js, and this learned; Writer, tq 
go ſo far beyond them in jnſerting. his Verb, 
and then to make this. other Treſpaſs, upon the 


Original, I ſhall not pretend to determine; all 
bee is, Khaz the lirſt Freedom ſrema | 
almoſt 


j 
E 
| 
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almoſt neceſſarily to have hurried them into the h | 
ſecond, but _ induced them to take the firſt» 


I cannot deviſe with any Art, that I may be poſ- 
ſeſſed of, or at leaſt, with regard to our Tran- - 


ſlators, who do not appear to have any u 
end to ſerve by it. 


If, then, upon making no lutte of any 
defective Words at all, and giving a ſtrictly li- 
teral, (as I call it) Rendering of each Word, 


that is, at preſent, in the Text, a good Senſe 


ſhould ariſe out of them, and this Senſe ſhould 
require the Nu/meth Adam to be tranſlated the 
ſuperior, and not the animal Soul of Man ;. this? 
I think, will be a ſtrong Preſumption and ſome- 
thing more, that Nur has no peculiar or exclu- 
ſive Right to be put for the er n of the. 


human Soul in this Place. 


In this view, it will run thus: 4 2 of the 


| Lord, the Soul of Man (which, by the wiſe Pro- 
vidence of God, is ordained to be that very 


Lamp) ſearches all the imward Parts (or Cham- 
bers) of the Belly, i. e. the Heart and. Reins, the 
Seats of the Paſſions, Appetites and Aﬀections, 


Here, then, there i is a fair, conſiſtent and true | 


ſenſe of the Word 5 any Inſertion at all, 


and which requires Nuſmeb.not only to be un- 


derſtood of the 3 Part of the human Soul, 
but in one of its higheſt Offices too, ſeated, as 


it were, upon its Tri Y and ſearching into, 
and Sung J udgment upon. all the Tribe of 


K 4 * Paſſions 
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Paſſions and Affections, which conſtitut 
ferior Part of the human nature. But now ds 


but tranſlate the Nuſmeth Alam, the animal or 
inferior Soul of Man, and this fair, this con- 


ſiſtent, this true Senſe will be immediately con- 
verted into a Chaos. In this Text, then, the 
Nur Javob and the Nufmeth Adam ſeern to o poin nt 
exactly at the ſame part of the intellectual Syſtem 
in Man; and, therefore, nothing from hence 
can be deducible to give Nur a preference ta 
Nuſmeh in this refpect, they being neatly one 
and the ſame. i. e. what we ſtile Coed, . 

The next Paſſage mentioned, is in the 24th, 
Chapter of Prov. v. 20. By way of introducing 
it, He ſays, —— That this Divine Part (the Nur) 
contrarywiſe in the wicked, we are told, ſhall 
fail, or be quenched, or par out; ſo that it 
ſhall not abide with him, to perform the above- 
mentioned Acts, to enlighten, inform, animate, 
ſupport his Nuſmeh or animal Soul. — For 
(here comes the Text) there ſhall be no NN 
( Achertth) Remainder of that other higher or di- 


vine Part to the evil Man, but the Nur, Lamp 


of the wicked ſhall be put ont. It is trut, char 
Acherith, in its firſt ſenſe, ſignifies a Remain- 
der or what i is behind, but 0 does it likewiſe, 
very naturally from thente, Aignify a Reward, 
as what is behind, or comes laſt” after a Perſon's 
Deſerts have been tried and proved; and, there- 
fore, | it as very TOY: mand for, and be tran- 
dated 


e the in“ i 


F 


( 3 7 ) 
dated Reward, in this particular Place, ty * 
Lamp. of the Wicked may here very htly fign 
the Life of the Wicked, and will then come. ma „ 
the notion of temporal Succeſs or Proſperity, as 
Liſe is one (and that the moſt neceſſary too) of 
the component Ideas of earthly Happineſs, and | 
the Senſe of the whole Paſſage together, with the 
preceding verſe will be this :——Be not filled 
with veratious Envy at the preſent. Enjoyments of 
the Wicked, for they [hall all have 10 Reward i in their 
latter End in the future Warld, their lope. foal 
there be cut of, even bere too, by. their Lamp. 
of Life being prematurely extinguiſhed. Nothing, 
therefore, ſeems juſtly deducible from hence, for 
the pre-eminent Sign! cation of the on N * 
in reſpect to the Human g Mind. . 


After this, He refers to t 


2 71. * J & 4 
; 4* 911 4 ie 1 8 2 4 had 
; - 1 
New Teſtament, | as: making for his purpoſe 
5 I | 2. þ "Bi N 4 * 28 "PE, i 5 


And the kr is is tak ! 0 
Ch vi. v. 19. VIZ. « wench » not the Spirit: 1. . whi L 
caution, 'He fays, | Jas more immediate re pect 
to this Divine | Part, t hat | is in us, i. if (if J 0 
derſtand kim) to 1 Part of. the wp Soul 
that G 2 [ 2 which, A i. | 2 
the Gr War roperl nifies 
noble Part of The 80 5 of 1 125 A Lenſe, th and in- 
fuſed into him by Go od, juſt as as Nur ind Or are - 
the Terms ft Kr in Hebrew. But I'mult 
beg leave to  aflert the 50 Pil in this Pate does 
nor and! for du dit 0 Tr the erna T8 Gen, 


properly 
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properly ſpeaking, or the 70 TVEue ey4ay,, the. 4 
holy Spirit, the Aſſiſtance and Co-operation. of 
_ which is the Ripulated Privilege of all ſincere 


Chriſtians ; 7 for if it had ſignified, the. bu 
Sprit, then, I apprehend, a Pronoun Adjective 


(as vue repev) your would have been added, or | 
the Pronoun der itſelf, Juſt as it is in 1 — iſt 


Ep. Theſ. Ch. v. v. 23. where TVEUp.a (Spirit) 
bears this very Senſe : but when ve wveupe is put 
ſimply with the article of diſtin&ion only, it 
muſt. ſignify he Spirit. by way of eminence, or 
tbe Holy Spirit. Beſides, if Spirit ſtood here for 
the human Spirit or Mind, the Verb would ſeem 
to determine the admonition to be againſt 


Drunkeneſs or Murder; which Senſe of the 


words would be looked upon, , I fancy, by moſt 


Readers, as a very uncommon and extraordinary N 
Comment upon them, and ſucli as would hardly 
have ever entered into their own imaginations 
to conceive. And as the form of Expreſſion in 


the verſe itſelf thus determines the Senſe to this 
peculiar Spirit, ſo does the company that it is 
placed in likewiſe, for the clauſe immediately 


following it is, deſpiſe not Propbecyings, which 
are, we know, one remarkable effect of that 


Spirit; and that only, at leaſt, all ſuch Prophe· 
cies are ſo, which an inſpired Apoſtle admo- 4 
niſhes his Theſſalonians not to deſpiſmGe. 

But here you muſt Perle me to pauſe a little, 
and go back, before... proceed. farther; 1 


Yo have 


$ \ 


(frequently). ſtands for the nobleſt Part 0 
Writings of the New Teſtament i its 


os 139 55 a (OF 
have. not, long des eee, that this Writer 1 


remarks, that xy6vpe in the Gree W 


Human Soul; and 1 will add, that in I” 5 


Jignit) 
infinitely adyanced i in being aſſumed by Tea 17 
himſelf to expreſs, his own Nature. But, yet, 


the Term or Terms in Hebrew, cori eſpondent 


to it, are by no means Nur and Or, as this Au- | 


thor, in effect, ſeems to intimate, at leaſt, ac. | 


cording to the Laws of Etymology, they can- 
not be ſo, for, in this view, Auxvog anſwers to 
(3) Nur, and Oo to (N) Or; and, 1 fancy, 
upon Enquiry, it will be found, chat, in their 
metaphorical application in the Scriptures, they 
likewiſe bear an Analogy to them; 4 What then i is 
the Term in Hebrew that orreſponds to Tveuua 
che Ecymologiſts| being from, om, f. 
breathe or blow, and l heartily. wiſh our Aut 
had kept to his method here, in reſpect to the 
word Nufmeb, i. e. of reſolving it into its. pri- 
mary Root or Roots; for then we might have im · 


mediately ſeen, whether it did not, in his opinie 


correſpond tome. He has, r 
paraphraſtie rendering of it, that ok s | 
(notwithſtanding his reſpect for Nur and Or) 
favoured» the notion of ſuch a correſpondence ; 
but as He has not, unfortunately for me |, pers 
ſiſted in his uſual Practice here; I hope, it will 
3— 

-endea- 


Ou y ; 
endeavour to pürſue it Acording to this agb. 
able ae ons . Bock Ras wh tne; dfths* 
I had put the former in Practice re Inſtances 
before ! f had ſeen een the latter. 5 a 
» Sanctes Pagn ghinus in his Beta güte 
Finds) za” from R. Dabid Kimchi 
Bock of Roots, ſays, Multi dixerunt Nuſmeb lit 
appellari quod fit 4 <olis 3 thoſe many, there, 
fore, thought it came from Sbimtert the Hex. 
VERS, bnt, till, there x remains a Nin tô be ac- 
counted for, and, which cannot Well be 4 Mun 
of the Paſſibe volce hefe, ſince Shimem is 4 
Noun, and, therefote, it muſt be the Pärt '6f 

another word. Not thert is a Verb (which does 
bot appear, indeed; to be uſed in Kal, but only 
in Hiphil) I rhean the oe ND, art” to whic 


the Lexicographers Wh as tlie firſt ſenſe, to 
| Meek, and they mate it —— ſignify trritum 
& ammbilat, Nc. if then we were tö ſay; 


chat Nute dimes fro this Verb Wa and 
SEO, cod this learned Writer have any obs | 
JeMön to it, after What he has aid upon ar 
(Tebak) the een Ark, (at p. 167. V. 1. of the 
Originals) provided! this Etymology ſnould ap- 
Pear to be agretable- to Fact, and can be _ 
In à tolerable degree to comport with it 

Let us chen try little, invelpeito/tho felt | 
ſenſe of the word tu break; and there! the yd 
words topptlict taken will edpreſd toi break tht 
Henvin of nde Air; which affe, Annals) Ru 


with 


with h propriety enough, be faid to do by 


| 92 2 850 r, the more A plent 90 


in the firſt place, be very 
leaſt converſzn in theſe matters, that n. 


Gee | 
of breaching; Lg, by the Inf 7 0. 
Expiratigns which they m 1 
Noftrils in that act, f . by Dy ir 
conhiſtenge3n e i W | 85 hy 
bela xo. the D _ 57 7 1 1155 2 5 


dy abounding w 0 5 2 able 
Vaguities, In either A, = 
of. the relative Poſition of 
alt or broken by the 48 of 


Senſes ths word 83 to ſupport U on 

Let no cc conſider} it in \theother S Sepſe, whicl 
have obſerved, that the Leno ny; Le hi i, 
of making void or annihilatjr en, 
„ to 25 he, the 


void or 5 (if this | latter i A to | be ung [- 
ſtood as explanatory of che former, or the ſani 
with it) 1 1 4 taken 1 in — rig Se 1 


t conforms : 16. when * e e of 


any Body are ſoaltered, as chat it laſes its forms 


d and is unfit. for the fame les: x . 


F 
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Fire annihilates, c or conſumes fuel, and thus ws 


a or conſume our food, and if the Air 


dergo.any changes analogous to 'thefs, it may 


likewiſe with ſufficient Propriety be aid to be 


annihilated or conſumed. The word appearance, 


indeed, that I have ſo lately made uſe of; cannot 
very juſtly be applied to the Air, becauſe it is a 


Term belonging to the Faculty of Viſion, and 
the Air i is not the Object of that Faculty; but, 


if any of 1 its ſenſible Qualities are changed, and 


it a unfit for being employed to the pur- 
| poſe. of breathing, air i it has been uſed a cer- 
rain time in it, the Thing will come to the ſame; 
and when 1 it does {o, 1 hope that you and I k 
each other better chan to quarrel about mere 


Words. 


Now, that 1 this 1 is the F act, that the Air doth | 


ſuffer a change i in the Act of Reſpiration, and is 
from that change rendered unfit for the ſame 
purpoſe, till repleniſhed with a freſh quantity 
of unreſpired Air, is demonſtrated beyond all 


reaſonable ground of doubt, by the moſt inge- 


nious and accurate Writer of the Vegetable 
Statics, (Exper. 108. P. 234. ) and that too, 
even to the Eye by means oſ the Bladder that 
He made uſe of, as any one may ſee, that will 
be pleaſed to conſult the ror ce referred to. 


1 


gree of the Air's Elaſticity is deftroyed by Re- 
: ſpiration, 


uld, by the act of breathing, be found to un. 


$1 air Ax * 


quently, the Propriety of ſaying we anni ul 


2 itz; 4 


b 4 ſolutely rk 4 
for that purpoſe, "ill it is ; recruited again; and 


3 his conjecture, at P. 243 and 244, ſho d be 


found true, that ſome Quantity of. the Air 0 
moreover, attracted thro! the ſmall thin es 
of the Lungs into the Blood, it would tend. f 
more to ſerve the point, for which, 1. haye. Ad- 
vanced the obſervation, for then the Analogy 
between the Application of Food and of the Air 
to our uſe, would be. ſtronger, and, conſe⸗ 


or conſumed ſome of the latter in reſpiration 
would be ſo too, ſince then we ſhould receive 
part of this breathed Air into our compoliti Ns; 
as it were, and throw off the remainder of it in 
an unelaſtic recrementitious State, Juſt as we do 


with our Food. 36 


But, here, it RS me to be hone, and and 
not to ferve my Cauſe at the expence of what | 
think the Truth, by paſſing over in the way, f 
admitting the Fact, whilſt I am rather of a dif- 


ferent opinion, and think there are no \ Avenues | | 


for the Entrance of the Air into the Blood from 


theſe parts. To inſert, my reaſons, for this No- 


tion into the Text ould be making too great a 


breach i in it, and carry us too far from the mat · 


ter at preſent under Agitation. 4 therefore, muſt, 


refer you for it to the Note (L) and go on, 

by obſerving, that i it is ſufficient for n my. purpoſe 5 

if the Air's Elaſticity is deſtroyed by the Act of 
breathing, 
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breathing, and it becomes incapacitated t to ſerve 
the ſame” uſe till it is reformed by being rep ple. 
niſhed ag ail n with that Quality, lince A 'T 
a pprehend ſufficient for the Application, of the 


Term N (Noa) to it in tlie Senſe of irritum 


Facere or ann bilare, as a conſequence of the Act 
Re ation, and, therefore, for the Jultneſs 
of Its being a component Patt of the Term ſ * 
(Nuſmeh) Breath or Spirit. 0, 087.4 
But here, perhaps, it wilt be ſaid, war Wh 


812 (Noa) is employed in (Hiphih to fignify 


[16-4 


irritum fucere or annibilart, it is chiefly wſed"in 
an intellectual Senſe, for bringing to naught or 


Tune the e or counſels of "the 


r 


that Lich) to chin e may not be quite : 


ſo proper, unleſs” the Authority of S. S. is, at 
the ſame time, produced for ſuch a Uſe of i it. 


That it is commonly ſo employed, ; believe, 4 
may be true, yet 1 muſt, at the ſame time, ob- 


ſerve, that the Senſe here given to it by a ma- 


terial application of it, is rather the primary 


and more proper Senſe of the two, ſince it is ob- 
ſervable, I believe, in all Languages, that al- 
moſt all words ſtand for material Ideas in their 
firſt application, and that the Uſe of them, in 
an intellectual or ſpiritual Senſe, is ſecondary, 


tralatitibus, or Wetaphorical, ant by arlalogy 3 


and as it is probably thus more or leſs in all 
Languages, of It rener ates in che facred: 


and, 
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and, therefore, this obſervation i is; I think, ſuf⸗ 
ficient to vindicate our thus employing of it 
here, *altho* no expreſs Authorities thoult. de. 


found for doing ſo. 


But, however, to give this point up for FT 
preſent, (not as compelled by the force of Truth. 
and Reaſon, but only juſt for argument's ſake) 
Fer, ſtill, if it is ever allowed to be uſed in the 


former Senſe of altering or breaking materially, 


and, I think, the 141 Pf. v, 5. will not permit 
it to be diſputed ; this, I apprehend, is abun- 
dantly enough for our purpoſe; z and, therefore, 


upon the whole of what hath been ſaid upon this 


point, I hope, it rhay be concluded, and that 
pretty ſtrongly too, that the component Parts of 
dor; Nuſmeb are N (in Hiphil to break or 
alter the conſiſtence of) and Y the ſingular of 
2 (Shimem) the Heavens or Air, and the 7. 
feminine, together taken N2W) Nuſmeb. © Pr 
But in this view M222 (Nuſmeb) and V5 pn 
will appear to be very nearly related in their 
Origin and literal Meaning, (the former _ 
expreſling with greater exactneſs and preci/ion, the 
Manner or Effect of the material action) and, 
therefore, it is but reaſonable to look for the 
ſame correſpondence in their metaphorical ap- 


7 plication likewiſe. If then the Spirit that dic- 


tated the new Teſtament has employed the Term 

Tveuue, Which, in its primary and literal Senſe, . 

hgnifies breathing, to expreſs the "OY Part, 
= the 
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the. Ntipreme Faculty, of the human Soul, cer- 
tainly it is but fitting to think and expect chat | 
Nuſmeh, which, i in its primary and literal Senſe, 
ſignifies the ſame, ſhould be employ'd. by the 
ſame Spirit to ſerve the ſame purpoſe in the Old 
Teſtament ; i. e. to expreſs the ſupreme Part of 
the human Mind; hence, therefore, have I not, 
as it Were, accidentally and by the way gained 
another, what I think, ſtrong preſumptive Ar- 
gument in favour of that Interpretation of the 
Nuſmeth Chijm, which I. adhere to? but 
leſt I ſhould, prematurely preſs too far into the. 
general Concluſion, I will ſtop ſhort here, and. 
bethink myſelf of the next Paſſage of Scripture 
alledged by this learned Writer in fayour of his 
Opinion. 

And this is taken from the Parable of the on, | = 
Virgins (in the 25th Chapter of St. Matthew's 
Goſpel) which He ſays is an Exemplification of - 
the very point that He is treating of; but I 
heartily wiſh, that He had been ſo good as to. 
ſhew how it is ſo, becauſe, after a tolerable at- 
tention to it, I am not able to make the Diſcos, 
very. There is, indeed, mention of Lamps 
there, and of their being trimmed by one Part 
of che Virgins, and permitted to go out or be 
extinguiſhed by the other; but yet to anſwer his, 
purpoſe theſe Lamps ſhould be repreſentative of. 
Mind, and the ſuperior Part of it too, whereas 
the Senſe and the whole Tenour of the Parable. 


* 
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ſeems to require that they mould ſtarid for neither 
the one nor tke other, but for the material Actions 
the Expreſſions (if I may fo ſay) of prudential Virtue 
flowing from the Diſpoſitions of it, which Diſ- 
poſitions are, in this Allegory, ſignified by the 
Words Spo and # jwwpa:; the Wiſe and the 
F6okfS; and not at all by the word Lamps. If 
our bleſſed Saviour had been pleaſed to aſſign 
the Cauſes of this Wiſdom and this Folly, and 
to have aſcribed the former to Nur Javob, 
and the latter t the want of it; and if he had 

5 this Nur Jauob to be in ſtrict Pro- 
priety and exelaſively the ſuperior Part of the 
human foul, theny indeed, this Parable would 
have been directly to the preſent Subject, and an 
inconteſtable Proof upon the Affirmative Side 
of it; but as He his thought fit barely to ad- 
vante it, as matter of fact, that five of theſe 
Virgins were wiſe and five fooliſn, without en- 
tering the leaſt into the efficient Cauſe of this 
Wiſdom or this Folly; nothing in the world 
can, I think, be drawn from this Parable to ſup- 
port chat Doctrine of which this Writer would 
have it to be an E: fication. _ 
But will it be thought here, that 1 ſeem to go 

counter to the popular Language of Divinity (in 
what Þhave juſt ſaid upon this point,) ſince in it, 
Lamp and Light are frequently uſed as Ternis 
to expreſs the ſuperior Part of the Soul of Mati? 


and, moreover,. that St. Luke appears to give 
＋ 2 " io 


1 


into this notion, (Ch. xii. v. 35.) when He re- 
cords our Saviour as admoniſhing his Diſciples, 
to have their Loins girded and their Lamps burn- 
ing; which laſt expreſſion ſhould ſeem to be ſi - 
milar to that of the Lamps in this Parable, and 
as it is here joined with the girding of the Loins 
it may, perhaps, be from hence argued that both 
the one Expreſſion and the other muſt in their 
metaphorical Application be employed to point 
out what is properly a Part of the intellectual 
Man, and, therefore, that Lamps in the preſent 
_—_— are engaged for the ſame purpoſe. 
That Lamp and Light are frequently made 
uſe of in the popular Language of Divinity: to 
expreſs the ſuperior Part of the Soul of Man, 
1 believe, may be true, and that they may be ſo 
with very great Propriety, I am ſo far from de- 
nying, that I aſſert it, and have already a little 
above, in the courſe of this very Enquiry, / 
ſhewn, that there is beautiful Scripture Autho- 
rity for one of them; the former I mean. (Vid. 
P. 135.) But if any Writers of that Claſs ſhould 
happen to make uſe of the Lamps in this Parable 
in particular for that purpoſe, and by their me- 
thod of weaving them into, or accommodating 
them to their Subject, ſhould plainly ſhew that 
they do ſo; then, I fancy, from the reaſon juſt 
given, the Propriety of ſuch a Proceeding will 
not be quite ſo clear, .altho*, notwithſtanding, 
it might 505 bly be rendered ſome way defenſible 


0h 
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from that Laxity and certain Latitude of ex- 

preſſion, which is not only allowable, but even, 
in ſome degree, neceſſary in Diſcourſes of this 

Nature. Since each ſuch Diſcourſe is but one. 
whilſt the Underſtandings, to which they are 

addreſſed, are frequently many and various ; 
and, therefore, this method and manner of Stile 
may ſeem the moſt probably calculated to gain 
an eaſy and uſeful reception for them ae 
the generality of Hearers. 

[ But—yet will you bear with me, whillt 1 
ſet this Topic in one more point of View, wherein 
the Uſe of this Term for the Mind, even when. 
taken from this very. Paſſage, may appear not 
only pardonable or allowable, but ęven proper 
this, perhaps, you will ſays, looks like giving 
myſelf a wound; but as by taking a. pen ſes, 


riouſly into my hand, I have 5 effect profeſſed 


myſelf a Votary to Truth; ſo, proyided. that, 
Cauſe, ſhauld be promoted by what. I ſay, Lam 


not very anxious about any other conſequence. 


that may follow from it; and yet, at the ſame 
time, that I go thus far ſeemingly againſt mylelt,. 
I muſt add a moreover,. r] moregver, IL ſay, 
that even this View may be made perfectly re- 
concileable with the interpretatięn that I haye. 
eſpouſed ; by this laſt Clauſe, I queſtion not but 


that I have thrown you into ſome ſuſpenſe, and, 
therefore, the Indication of en Wee is 


L 3 im- 
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immediately to proceed to an Elana, m 
explain mylelf. 


In this-Pafſage, then, T have faid, that the ; 
Lamps and the trimming of them'muſt ſtand 
for the performance of the external Actions of 
prudential Virtue and Beneficence, rather than 
the moral Diſpoſition from which they proceed ; 
but it is a common and well acknowledged ob- 
ſervation in Morality, that altho' the external 


acts of Virtue do not properly, nay ! cannot 
produce thoſe Diſpoſitions of ind from which 


they flow, but muſt pre-ſuppoſe them, yet they 
reverberate, as it were, upon the Soul, n 
ſtrengthen that turn in it for the future, to 

which they themſelves owed their Original: hay 
if a Perſon can be any how diſpoſed to perform 


one act of Virtue, He will from that very = | 
formance be the better inclined towards ano 


either from the Self- Complacency He feels in 5 


gratifying ajuſt and worthy Principle of action, 
or from the Senſe of having done his Duty, or 
even from a fort of natural, it is almeſt'dan- 
gerous to write it for ſear of Miſapprehenſion Y 
: but——a kind of natural Impulſe, 1 fay. But 
to draw up what hath been juſt ſaid more con- 
cifely towards a Point, and lay it before you, it 
is no more nor leſs than this, that the Exereiſt 
of Virtue tends to form a confirm'd Habit of it. 
If then the Lamps and thetrimming of ehem 
ſands for the external virtuous Practice, and | 
this 
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this Practice tends to produce ah firenghen 


the Habit of it, as far as it does this latter, it 


may be confidered as an efficient Cauſe of the 
virtuous Diſpoſition itſelf in the mind, and, 
therefore, proper for the purpoſe of our Author, 
as making the Lamps here correſpondeht to his 
Nur in the Hebrew. But will it be ſaid, that 
this Solution is, in ſome ſort, liable to the fame 
Charge with the fooliſh Virgins in this very Pa- 
rable, that is, its Efficiency like their Octonomy 
does not take 1 place till it is too late, till the 
Bridegroom is ebe and the Door is ſhut, i 1 0 
plainly not until the Scene of the Allegory i is 


_ cloſed, whereas the Perſons i in it have their cha- 


rafters of wiſe and fooliſh from the very Com- 
mencement of it; and, therefore, there i is no 
way of getting clear 1 this Difficulty, but by 
0 vague ſuppoſition, which, dvubtleſs, was never 

e Mind of the Divine , Author, nor would 


ever enter that of any other ſo as to 2 75 
unleſs there was a pre-cqnceived Preju 


ice in it, 
and a violent Inclination to ſerve a Preſent Pur- 
poſe ; tlie Suppoſition that I mean is, that the 
Cauſe juſt afſign'd operated before the Com- | 
mencement of the Allegory,. and conduced to 


form that Charater of Wiſdom. given to. one 


half of the Perſonages in it? This, doubtleſs, 

guards againſt the Abfurdity juft above-men- 

tioned ; bur if the Sippbſit tion itſelf is chr ed 

W being vague and highly improbabl et oe 
L 4 


1 


in the Intention of the great Propounder, theſe 
are Charges that I cannot pretend to remove. 
But will you ſay, that, ſuppoſing thus far all 
was well, yet ſtill there is a kind of remote Re- 
finement, a Sort of Turn or Chicane: in this 
account, that ſeems rather not wholly worthy 
of, nor conformable to the general Intention of 
the Sacred Writings | ? They are grand and ſub- 
lime like their great Author, but like him too 
(when conſidered as his Workmanſhip) they are 
full of Goodneſs and Benevolence ; their ſole 
Aim is to bring us unto God, the Origin of our 
Being and the Completion of its Happineſs,: and, 
therefore, they will not defeat themſelves by per- 
plexing the way to him. Whatever Difficulties 
there may be in them, they ariſe from their Age, 
their Language, and their Subject Matter, but 
never (all things rightly conſidered,) from their 
manner of treating of it; and, therefore, what- | 
ever gives a remoteneſs, an undue refinement "- a 
turn to this laſt, will always, upon that very ac. 
count, be ſuſpicious. If theſe f ſhould be your 
Sentiments upon the point, I thall j join iſſue with 
vou, and infer, and that pretty ſtrongly. too 
that if this Gloſs, which looks like the only plau- 
ſible one to give a Propriety to that Part of the 
Parable, which ſeems relative to the purpoſe of 
this Writer, appears thus in a good degree inde- 
fenſible ; I ſay it may be pretty ſtrongly ins, 
ferred, that i it really is 1, at leaſt, it news "> 


631530 | 
the Difficulty of the Application of it merited 
more regard than a bare reference to it. | 

I come now to the Paſſage of St. Luke, hid 
this word Lights or Lamps (vzva) is Joined with 
the-Expreſſion, = Let your Loins be girded about; 
and as this ſeems plainly referable in its meta- 
phorical application to what is properly a Part 
of the intellectual Man, and I will add is poſi- 
tively ſo applied by St. Peter (in Ch. i. 1 Ep. 
v. 13.) where He ſays, gird up the Loins of your 
Minds (or being girded up as to the Loins of 
your Minds, but this, at preſent is not material) 
and as the Expreſſion is ſo cloſely connected with 
the Lamps burning in this Paſſage, it may be 
thought, perhaps, (as I have before obſerv'd) 
that this laſt is, in its metaphorical application, 
to be properly referred to the ſame likewiſe; and, 
therefore, that the Lamps, in the preſent Alle. 
gory, are applied to the ſame purpoſe. But 
here you muſt permit me to obſerve that the 
conſequence is by no means a good one, becauſe, 
altho* ſome of the parabolic Images in both 
places hae an Aﬀinity with each other, and, 
likewiſe, the ſpiritual intention of both the Diſ- 
courſes too, yet many of the circumſtances in 
them are ſo plainly different, that no good Infe- 
rence can be any way directly drawn from tlie 
Uſe of a Term in one of them ſor an exactiy 


ſame Uſe of it in the other, and conſequently, 


that the Lamps in this place may ſigaify' what 
: 1 this 


(7 

this Writer would have them, and, yet, not de 
ſo in the Parable of the ten V irgins; but, how 
ever, I ſhall ſo far give that point up as to allow 
that they are in both places employed for the ſame 
purpoſe, but then it is a purpoſe, I apprehend, 
that will not ſerve the Senſe of our Author, but 
my own. 

Let me then 1 myſelf a little more cloſely 
to the Paſſage, and I ſhall directly give you 
what I take to be the true Senſe of the words; 
and, then, . that you may not. think it — 
my reaſons for it likewiſe. : 
The Senſe, then, of the Paſſage, I take * 
this: Let your Loins be girded about, 1. e. have 
all your Paſſions and Affections ready prepared 
and fitly diſpoſed, and (that they may convine- 
ingly appear both to yourſelves and others to be 
ſo) (let) your Lamps (be) burning, i. e. let them 
ſhew forth themſelves in the external acts ef 
Goodneſs (ſuch as in the peculiar circumſtances: | 
of the Niſciples was to ſell what they had, and to 
give Alms.) This, then, I take to be the real 
Purport and intended Senſe of the e ue, 
my reaſons for it are theſe: 4 
In the iſt place, the Words are an Sens 
phorical, and it is certainly the Dictate of good 
Criticiſm in ſuch caſes, that that metaphorical 
Senſe is, cæteris paribus, beſt, which keeps up 
the Analogy to the literal, beſt; now this, 1 
apprehend to be the caſe befone us: the Loi 

| are 


E. 
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are unt of the Body, e flowing 
Garments about them was a uſual Practice of 
the eaſtern People, when they were about to do 
any thing that required Activity and Expedi- 
tion; but the Lamps are not a Part of the 
Body, but ſomething diſtinct from it; here, then, 
is an eſtabliſhed Difference between the two 
prime Ideas in the literal Senſe of the expreſſions, 
that, therefore, in the metaphorical, which 
maintains the ſame, i is certainly ſo far preferable, 
but the interpreting the Loins of the Paſſions 
and Affections of the Mind, and the Lamps 
Burning of the poſitive Exerciſe of the external 
Acts of Goodneſs, the good works that are to 
ſhine before Men, ſeems in the beſt way to do 
this very thing, whereas if theſe two expreflions 
are in a lax manner conſidered as ſynonymous, 
this Propriety will be loſt, and there will be a 
ſort of Dimneſs and Suffufton thrown OTE 


_ Paffage which is otherwiſe avoided. But. 


2dly. Another reafon for this Wer ae 


is this, That the Sentence, immediately ſue-- 


ceeding that now inſiſted upon, begins with 
and you, (yourſelves) this laſt is not in the Origi- 


nal, it is there on and yo. here, chen, 
the Alger method of proceeding feems for a 


moment dropt and re-affamed again in the word! 


(het) Fke unto, 8c. ſo that you muſt not habe af 
allegoric and a literal Senſe, as the other Tertiis 


appear to ave, dut only: a Heri, immediately 


refer 
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referable to the Diſciples. Thus far, I appre-. 
hend, all is clear, but I fancy the copulative 


and puzzles the Commentators a little, and 
muſt neceſſarily do ſo; if the Lins girt, and the 


Lamps burning are. thrown together in a looſe 
way and made to ſtand for the Soul, lor 
| 'then the copulative—and—which ſeems to pro- 
miſe ſomething new, that has not been juſt be- 
fore mentioned, will really not give it. for 
you (yourſelves) and your Souls are near tanta- 
mount if not exactly ſo. But if the Loins girt 
about ſtands for the Paſſions and Affections rightly 
turned and diſpoſed towards Virtue, and the 
Lamps burning for the poſitive Exerciſe - of the 
external Acts of it, then there will be a fair 
Opportunity for the Copulative and to come in, 
and keep its Place with very great Propriety; 
for, then, the word you (yourſelves) immediately 
joined to it, may ſignify what it uſually does, 
when it is put abſolutely and addreſſed to any 
Perſons, —i. e. the rational conſcious ſelf, the _ 
Man, that which properly conſtitutes him ſo, 
and without which the mere external Acts of | 
Goodneſs would be but as a lifeleſs Carcaſs : 
and..tho* accom panied with the Affections and 
Paſſions would be but a kind of inſtinctive Vir- 
tue, but when joined to this third particular, 
then become the reaſonable Service, I uch as will 
entitle the ſincere Practiſers of it to 4 well 
18 thou good and faithful Servant, enter thou into 
the 
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the Joy of thy Maſter; or that "ſtill higher Ho- 
nour allegorically repreſented in this very -Paſ- 
ſage. This, then, I give as a ſecond Reaſon for 


my interpreting the Lamps burning in this Place 


of the Exerciſe of the external Acts of Virtue; 
and not properly of the ſuperior Part of the 


Soul of Man, or indeed of any Part of it. 


I come now to the concluſion J intend to draw | 
from this Text: you doubtleſs are ready to ſay, | 


that when J have, as it were, brought over this 


purpoſe, I have, in a good meaſure, from what 


has been before ſaid at P. 153, precluded myſelf 
from applying it to that end by Analogy at leaſt 


I readily allow it, but I do not intend to apply 
it by Analogy, but by an Argument, that in 
the Language of the Schools (a. little of which 


Thope you will excuſe here) is called 4 fortiuri e 


if, then, the Expreſſion of Lamps burning in this 
Paſſage, where it is ſo cloſely connected with 

another metaphorical one confeſſedly deſcriptive 
of a Part of the Mind, ſeems, notwithſtand- 
ing, according to the Rules of good Senſe and 
Criticiſm, to be put for the external and mate- 
rial Exerciſe of the virtuous Actions, rather than 

for any thing internal and intellectual, certainly, 
in this other Scripture of the 25th Chapter ol 
St. Matthew, where the word Lamps, is not at 
all connected with another metaphorical Ki- 


dred Expreſſion (if I may ſo call it) allowedly 


expreſ⸗ 


„„ 

enpteſſtve of a Part of the Mind, and whert 
there ate other words not properly metaphorical, 
but literal uſed for that purpoſe, ſuch - as Wiſ- 
dom and Folly; certainly, I ſay, it may, from 
hence, be more ſtrongly concluded, that this muſt 
likewiſe be the Senſe of tbe Lamps in this Parable 
of the Virgins. Here, then, I think, that I 
have gained another corroborating proof on my 
Side.of the Queſtion, at leaſt that I have ſhewn, 
that the (Auxvon) Lamps here cannot be an Exem- 
Plification to prove, tha their correſpondent 
Term Nur in Hebrew ſignifies the Divine or Su- 
perior Part of the Soul of Man. Yet, after 
all, it muſt be confeſſed, that, through the 
whole of what hath been faid upon this Paſſage, 
I have been, in ſome meaſure, treading in the 
Dark, and this becauſe of the learned Writer's 
only making a bare reference to it. Yet, I think, 
I may be pretty confident, that I have ſtruck - 
upon the point, from whence He nn draw 
kis Exzemplifieation. 

L come now to the laſt Text, that He beiiks | 
from the New Teſtament in favour of his Argu- 
ment, that: Nur in Hebrew, is the proper Term 
for the ſuperior Part of the Soul of: Man, and 
that. is taken from the x{t Cor. Ch. ii. v. row - 
ITſhall firſt give the Text with this learned Au- 
thor's inſertions adapting it to his Purpoſe; and 
then betake myſelf ds Quigjack and 11. 


=; 


He 


fays, But God, hath revealed them is us (on me} 
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H ſays, that, according — - 
of an Anima! Sul in Man, and the Divine. 


ſuper- addition, the Apoſtle ſays,—What Man 


knqweth the things of a Man, ſave the Spirit of \@ 
Mas (the Animal-human Soul) which is in him? 
even ſo the Things of God knoweth or percerveth no 
(mere natural) Man but the Spirit of God (only 
that Divine Part ſupported by continual Inffux 
of the Holy Ghoſt) which is in him. The 
Words of the Text without any addition are 


theſe: For, what Man (or who of Men) 


knoweth:-(on hath. known) the things of a Man, 


ſave the Spirit of a Man which is in him? even ſo 


the things of God knaweth na Man, or no one 
knowerh) but the Spirit of Gad. Now it appear, 
in my. humble opinion, that this Writer has 
thrown ſome little confuſion: upon, inſtead of 
clearing, St. Paul's reaſoning in this: Place, by 


his inſertions and additions, nay l ſo far a as to: 


render id ta 6 unintelligible. | 

The Apoſtle is, in effect, ſaying, the Bi 
trines peculiar to the Chriſtian Religion were not 
to be known by the mere Light of Natura on 
unaſſiſted Reaſon; and, then, at the 10th verſe 


by bis Spirit; and, then, to ſhew hove fully qus- 
lified the Spirit was for this Office, He adds, — 
fer the Spirit ſcarcheth all things, yen I. the dee 
things of Cod. And, then, to illuſtrate this 
Truth, and, at the fame time, to ſhewhuW ne 


| ir 
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aha ſach' an Aſſiſtant was, He goes on; For 
what Man knoweth the things of a Man, ſave the 


Spirit of a Man which is in him? even ſo the 
things of God knoweth no Man but the Spirit 


of God; here this Author adds, —which is in 
him. Now this addition is taken from the latter 
part of the former clauſe of the verſe, and one 
would think (if there were nothing more) was 
intended to be applied to God juſt in the ſame 
way as it is there applied to Man, which might 
be tolerable, altho' not quite ſo proper, ſince to 
ſay the Spirit of God which is in him, is rather 


ſomewhat harſh ; becauſe it ſeems to ſuppoſe that 
it may go out of him, or from him, juſt as the 
Spirit of a Man, which altho' He now enjoys 


at preſent, may yet this night be required of 


him: but this tolerable interpretation He, by 


an unfortunate aſſertion at the ſame time, will 


not allow us to make uſe of; for, by that, He 


explains the Spirit of God (that Divine Part ſup- 


ported by a continual Influx of the Holy-Ghoſt) 
which neceſſarily determines the juſt mentioned 
additional clauſe to Man and not to God, ſince 


it can only, in regard to the former, be ſaid with 
any Truth and Propriety, that Divine Part ſup- 
ported by continual Influx of the Holy-Ghoſt; „ 
but ſuch an application quite confounds the 


whole Sentence, and at the ſame time antici- 


pates what the Apoſtle is juſt going to * in the 
next verſe. — 
For 
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For after He has iſlluſtrated-rhe nſcvieabiiny 
of the Counſels of God by the Secrecy of tchat 
paſſes ift che mind of one of even our fellow 
Creatures; He goes Gn, — Now: we Bab 
received,” not ' the” Spirit f the World, hut tui 
Spirit which is of God, 3 that we might know the 
thing "that art freely given ns of Cod. So that 
although the Hifficulty of arriving to the knows 
ledge of the deep chings of God be in itſelf in- 
ſurmoumtable, yet, when He is pleaſed to reveal 


them by fo completely qualified an Agent as his 


Spirit, the Difficulty immediately vaniſhes to all- 
thoſe who are the Subjects of this aſſiſtancæ juſt 


(it mighe be added) as the Counſels of the human 


Heart, vhilſt they remnin lock'd ap'-there, are 


inſerutablo td the keeneſt human ſugacity, but 


as ſoon as they are declared, they then became 
as plain to All, s they were before abſtruſe. , As 
this, then, ſeems to be the intended Senſe .of 
this laſt verſe; vI think; it is clear, that the juſt- 0 


mentioned Inſertion only takes ſomething by 


way of anticipation from it, without doing any 
Service to, bur rather injuring the place to whic 
it is carried. But, ſtill, the moſt material of 
ſervation for my purpoſe remains behind, and 
that is, that Spirit here which is to correſpond 
to the Hebrew Nur, ſeems to. and for the 
Co-operation of the Holy-Ghoſt,; or rather. the 
more extraordinary Operation of it, which as 
contradiſtinguiſtied from the other, is ſtiled the 
M Inſpi- 
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Inſpiration of the Holy- Spirit, ſuch as conſti- 
tuted the Poſſeſſors of it, what we call inſpired 


Perſons, and comported to the Penmen of the 77 


Holy Scriptures, or the firſt Propagators of our 


Religion, rather than to the. common Hand: of | 


Chriſtians. * 
T come now to r 4 little da pa ay 
ledged i in favour of the ſecond Term (Or.) 


The firſt, that is brought in ſupport of his 
interpretation of this Word, is the ſame with 


the firſt that He brings in favour of the Term 
(Nur) only what is there rendered Lamp or 


Candle He here tranſlates Ligbt; but that is not 


material, ſince the part of the Sentence that is 


ſummoned for the preſent Purpoſe is not that 
word but the Verb here tranſlated illuminate, as 


J infer both from the Original Word and its 
being included in a Hyphen by this Writer; 
however, the ſame Anſwer almoſt will do here, 
that was made uſe of before, viz. that as the 
Noun Nur ſtands ſor the temporal Condition of 
Man, ſo when it is lighted it correſponds to the 
proſperous State of it, and the Verb Or, (in 
' Hiphil,) here only expreſſes the Modus or Man- 
ner by which that proſperous State is conferred, 
i. e. in this place by the immediate Hand of 
God himſelf Thou (ſays the Pſalmiſt addreſſing 
- himſelf to God) illuminateſt my Lamp. 
The next Paſſage is taken from the 9yth Pſ. 
v. 11. and is—Light is ſown for the righteous. But 
| 122 5 any 
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any one may upon the ſlighteſt view pf the Cans; 
text ſee,, chat! Jn. che common obvious Sepſe: of; 
the Paſſage, Light will- very properly, nay l 


. 5 1. apprehend, in order to preſerve Fro 


priety, ſtand for Proſperity, for then the next 
or the other following Clauſe (as there is but 


another) in the verſe, may be conſidered in a 


beautiful view as a conſequence of the former in 
both parts of it; (I don't mean conſequence.herg: 


in the. ſtrictly. ſcholaſtic Senſe of the expreſſion, 


but only in the way of common experience 
for then the Sentence will run thus—-Proſperity, 


ts ſown for the righteous (or the Juſt) aud. Glþd>: 


neſs for the, Upright. (or the right in Heart) i. 6, 
Proſperity, and, in conſequence of that Glad. 
neſs is ſown, for the Juſt, or him that is jufty; 
and, in conſequence of that, right in Heart, 
which diſpoſition itſelf is a Fund of Joy to him, 
as well as his external Proſperity. The Word, 
indeed, that ſtands for the Juſt is Gogular, and 
that, of the Upright or right in Heart appears 
to be plural (although our Tranſlations ſeem in- 
clined to make them both Plural) yet, I fancy, 
that is not ſufficient to break up the view, that 
I have Placed. the Sentence in, ſince, I appre· 
hend, ſuch a Liberty is not uncommon in the 
Moral and Divine kind of Compoſitions, eſpe- 
cially when they are of the poetic ſort too. 
However, be that as it may, the word Light 
ſeems here tied down to the Idea of Proſperity 
£3 8 Uh as 
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as well by the preceding Conte kt; is the'view 


that 1 have put the immediately ſuccecdißg 
Ckauſe into! and, therefore; I think chere can 
be no rom left to doubt, but that it is the tris 
and obvious Senſe of it in this Paſſage.” © 
Immediately after-quoting this Clauſe of the 
11 v. of the 97 Pf.” Light is fown for the' right « 
eon; He adds, but this (meaning the Of 
in his ſenſe of the word) in the wicked again My 
no Place. And then He adds, But alle dis 
righteous walk before God in this Light of Life, 
which is fown in them, as above; All they that 
do kindle in themſelves another Fire, Sc. quo- 
ting and adapting the' whole 11th v. of the goth 
ck. of Iſaiah to his purpoſe. There are ſeverat 
tings remarkable here; He ſeemingly repeats 
again his Quoration from the 95th Pſalm, bur 
yet varies it in two refpefts; He changes for 
ittto in the righteous, which, when ittended | to, 
tmakes'a conſiderable difference, the latter Prefix 
adapting the word Light in his purpoſe, whit 
the former leaves it to the Poſſeffibh of ariother,; 
but in the Original it i8 Lamed not Beth; and 
therefore, in accuracy, ſuch a Liberty ou 880 
not to have been taken, unleſs it be taken for 
granted the Light muſt here neceſſarily ſignify 
what this Writer is pleaſed to pitch upon for its 
fgnification. But farther, —He adds to Light, 
— Life — 72 his Light f Life, and refers 
us to Pl. tvi. V. 13. Where, indeed, the Expreſ- 
ſion 
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fion of. the Zight- of Life, or rather f the living 
occurs, for it ſeems to be the adjective plural z 
but whether adjectiveior ſubſtantive ſingular or 
plural, it ſeems not in the leaſt applicable to his 
purpoſe, For the royal Pſalmiſt, whether he is 
ſpeaking in his own Perſon, or by his prophetic 
Character, in that of Chriſt, it is plain that He 
is, ſpeaking of a Deliverance from Death, ſo as 
that the Perſon delivered ſhall walk before God 
in the Light of the living, or tbat all which live 
walk in, which is all the myſtery that I can ſee 
or apprehend” to be in this particular Paſſage z 
and, therefore, I ſhould! be glad, if thoſe that 


can find: the ee ee dene 


would lend me theit acuteneſs. 
But the moſt remarkable See 
hind, and that is, the 1 1th verſe of the goth 


Chapter of Iſaiah, which he accommodates to 


his purpoſe, by oppoſing the Fire in it to the 
Light or Light of | Life juſt before mentioned, 
and by calling it another (as much as to ſay falſe) 


Fire, &c. but, yet, by What He ſays at tlie 
cloſe of this Quotation, it would ſeem that He 
intends ſomething more by it, than barely a mere 


| accommodation, nay! as a> poſitive proof of a 
falſe Light of our Own: kindling in our Nuſinel 


or Animal Soal, which is directly oppoſite to the 
true Light, or this; Ligbt of Lift the Or, and, 
therefore, a roa N i | Eniflince Youbriefs; 
yet, by his vague and looſe maimer of introdu- 
K 8 cing 
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cing this Paſſage, an accammodation is certainly 
all that, in ftriftneſs, according to the Laws of 
reaſoning, He has any juſt claim to. 
But, howeyer, let us hear the Prophet Peak 
for himſelf, and that He may really do ſo, and 
not be made to ſpeak for any other but by fair 
conſequence, it ſeems proper to go back to the 
beginning of the roth Verſe. The whole Chap- 
ter appears to be a prophetic Speech in the Per- 
fon of Chriſt, wherein He upbraids the Jews 
for their Obſtinacy and Impenitence, ſets forth 
his Power, his Submiſſion to the Will of Gods 
and God's favour to him upon that account, 
which ſhort Detail brings me to the roth Verſe, 
wherein he ſeems to addreſs himſelf to his ſincere 
Followers in theſe words: Who is among you, 
| that feareth the Lord, that obeyeth the Voice of 
bis Servant, that walketh in Darkneſs and hath 
no Light? Here, then, it ſeems plain, that 
Darkneſs and Light cannot be put for ſpiritual 
Light and Darkneſs upon our Author's own : 
Principles, becauſe the Perſon, that is ſaid here 
to walk in Darkneſs and to have no Light, is 
by the Character of him, (which juſt preceded) 
of fearing the Lord and obeying the Voice of 
his Servant, (i. e. either the Apoſtles, or as it is 
in the fingular number our Saviour himſelf, pms 
we know, took upon him the form of a Ser- 
vant) I ſay, from this Character of him, it is 
Plain He could not be ſaid to be in ſpiritual | 
| Parka 


Darkneſs, or to want the ſpiritual Light; hence, 
then, it would ſeem that theſe expreſſions here 
muſt ſtand for temporal afflictions, and in that 
view they are a true repreſentation of the State 
of the firſt Chriſtians. And as, from this con- 
ſideration, we infer, that temporal Afflictions 
are here meant, ſo likewiſe is the Advice given 
at the cloſe of the Verſe extremely appoſite to 
the ſame, for it is. Let bim truſt in the name 
+ the Lord, and ſtay upon his God, which the 
incere Chriſtian in, Affliction might do with 
comfort and confidence; but the Perſon that 
wanted the ſpiritugl Light, the Or, could not 
poſſibly do ſo according to this Author, . ſince it 
was this. ſame Light that muſt inſpire him with 
the Fear of the Lord, and Obedience to the 
Voice of his Servant, 3 is the Ground of 
this very Truſt and Confidence; hence, then, 
I infer. again, that temporal Affliction is here 
meant by the walking 3 in Der kae and the having 
no Light. 3 

I come now to the Text chat is, ; made uſe of 
by this Author, and, at. firſt view, it appears 
to carry an e in it to the Paſſage, that 
I have juſt conſidered, in two particulars ; for 
medial LEG * the former 1 15 


4414 


plainly. referable'i in, ET to thoſe 255 ee, 
10 411 tionet 


* 


LT 
tioned, that walk in Darkneſs, and have no Light; 
end, therefore, muſt, in this place; repreſent 
temporal Proſperity, and, it is, moreover, ob-. 
ſervable, that this Sentence is introduced with 
an All ye——whereas the former begins with 
a. Mo among you? which two manners of 
expreſſion ſeem ſtrongly to intimate, that thoſe 
who kindle the Fire, and compaſs themſelves with 
Sparks, were of the Majority, the Multitude, 
and ſuch as feared not the Lord, neither obeyed 
the voice of his Servant, as the few expreſſed by 
the bo among you ? did; and that this is the 
real intention of the Paſſage ſeems confirmed 
from the next Clauſe, walk in the Light of 
your Fire, and in the Sparks that you have 
kindled; thus intimating, that their Profperity 
was by them looked upon as entirely and properly. 
their own, or at leaſt enjoyed as thoughtleſly i in 
reſpect of any ſuperior Power as if it was ſo; ; 
but if this reaſoning is admitted for good, we 
have gained a third circumſtance of oppoſition 
between theſe two verſes, (for the ſecond juſt 
above referred to is yet to come) and thus far 
this verſe will be a ſufficiently Juſt repreſentation 
of the unbelieving Jews of our Saviour's Time 
and a little after, for they might be fairly enough 
ſaid to enjoy temporal Proſperity at that June- 
ture, I think, altho' they were under the Roman 
Government, and from our Saviour's ſevere re- 


deen of their Hypocriſy, &c. and their 
virulept 


83 „ * N 


Cataſtrophe that happened to the Jewiſh.Natians 


whole cannqt help 


( 169 ): 
virulent. behaviour in turn towards him, They 


might be ſaid not properly ## frar the Lord, wor 
at all to abgy ir uoice of bis Semvant. But as 
exhorting his faithful followers:in ¶Miiltian to put 
their truſt in God, what ĩs to be expected that 
He muſt ſay to #hecunfaithfulibaſking in their 


| Proſperity & certainly, ſomething oppoſite-is/t6 


Clauſe of the verſe and the ſecond Circumſtance 
above hinted at, which is, . This ſball ge 
have of mint Hand. Te. ſpall lie down. in Sar 


rot. There is no ground for. your Truſt in and 


Stay upon God, and, therefore, Ido not exhort 
you to it, but tell you poſitively, that (if ye d 
not repent) ye ſhall lie down in Sorrow. Antly 
doubtleſs, it cannot be denied but this laſt eir- 
cumſtance is as juſt a repreſentation of the fad, 


as the former are of the Demerits that broughi 
them to it. Thus, then, I have conſidered this 
Paſſage of the Prophet Iſaiah, and vpen the 
Aal chat temporal Pray 
perity has as good a claim to the Term Or here: 
as any. falſt intelleltua Light ef. * en who 

ever, and much more ſo. lc 
Upon quoting this Text, bar 8 0 
convey to us the Doctrine of a falſe Light of our 
own kindling in our Nuſimeh or Animal Saul (as He 
* it) He ſays, that the wiſe Man tells us, 
what 


( 190.) 

what and whence it is under the former word 
Nur— (Prov. xxi. v. 4.) the Lamp or Light of 
the Wicked is Sin, That is (as He goes on) Sin 
| ſows this falſe Light in them, making them by 
a Diabolic Inſinuation, to become a Seed or 
Sowing of the Wicked one, and the Children of 
their Father the Devil. To paſs by the little 
Confuſion that ſeems to be introduced here, by 
bringing a Part of a Text wherein the principal 
Term is Nur, whilſt the Subject in Queſtion is 
the proper ſignification of the word Or, I ſay, 
paſſing this by, I ſhall beg leave to'obſerve, that 
thus to dart, as it were, at a particular. point of 
Scripture, a half Sentence! and not to give 
ſome of the Context with it, or, at leaſt, the 
whole Sentence, and then to found direct Proof 
upon it, appears to be a method of Proceeding 
extremely liable to Error; for, by theſe means, 
there is hardly any notion almoſt, but what may 
have Scripture Authority aſſigned for it; and 
this Danger will increaſe in proportion to the 
Difficulty of the whole Paſſage, a Limb of 
which is thus employed, or miſ- employed, ſhall 
I fay ? Now, I apprehend, this very Paſſage, at 
preſent before us, is not one of the leaſt difficult 
in the Bible, and, therefore, it. feems' to have 
merited a more diſtinct conſideration, before. it 
was made uſe of by our - Authot to ſerve his 
Cauſe; and this PIE when by his preſent 

| Gn method | 


(Sh. 
method” of quoting i ir, K 
brought it to bear. „ 
Will you permit me, "then, juſt to "offer 3 you 
a Reflection or two upon the Faſſage as this 
learned Wri riter has here given it to us, and then 
to go to the original Text, and offer you one or 
two more from — _- 
He ſays, ——the Wiſe Man i tells us, Ly al 
whence this falſe Light in our Nulſmeh « or ' Anim: 
Soul i is, and, then, quotes this Part of A Text, 
=the Lamp (or Light) of the Wicked i is Sim. 
And He explains it with a that is, —Siq ſows 
this falſe Light in them; thus, by introducing 
the former alluſion in Pf. 'evii. v. 11. of ſowing 
and putting in here too, He endeavours to fix, as 
it were, the more direct oppoſition between Be, 
and gives Sin, or rather, by what He adds of 
diabolical Infinuation, à Seed or ſowing of 
the Wicked one, and the Children of their Father 
the Devil, referring us, at the ſame time, to 0 
three Texts in the New Teſtament, from whence 
theſe ſeveral expreſſions are taken; I ſay, from 
hence, He rather gives an Efficiency to the 
Wicked one here (juſt as he did in the forme 
place to the Deity) in producing this Effect upon 
the Man, which, doubtleſs, is all perfectiy juſt 
and proper, when rightly: underſtood ;' bur, yet, 
almoſt 2 too much to be deduced from this 
Paſfage as our Author has given it to us; (and 
| when we come 0 conſider the original Text, I 
fancy, 
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| * it will a pear entirely ſo, but of this 
preſently ) for, 2. to give Satan an Efficien · 
cy from hence, to make him infinuate, ſow, and 
implant his ' fate Light in the Minds of the 
| Wicked, is, certainly, going. a great deal too 
far in a Philological T reatiſe © on ſet purpoſe to aſ 
certain the preciſe Signification, of Words, and 
the Truth of things from thence, when the 
Text, even according | to his quotation of it, 
contains only a bare ſimple affirmation, that the 
Lamp (or Light) of the Wicked tis Sin. This, 
indeed, is far from being a preciſe determinate 
expreſſion, yet, I think, it is Obvious, that it is 
highly incapable of. being determined to'that 
particylar Senſe, which this Ws v ben 
it carry here. 111 
- And to enforce this, let us noy come to Fa : 
Original Text, in which the quotation is part of a 
Sentence, and as it is in the Proverbs, there is 
no occaſion, to have recourſe to any more of the 
Context than the. whole Sentence, (in order to 
come at what, I apprehend, to be the Truth of 
it) which almoſt: every one, knows. is frequently 
the caſe in this Book of Seripture.But here 
I muſt have recourſe to an obſervation that J 
have made once before in this yery Letter, and 
that is, that, ceteris Paribus, that Senſe of a 
| Paſſage of ſacred Scripture is beſt, where the 
feweſt inſertions are neceſſary ; that ſome are ſo, 


it numerous Places of the Bible, when it is 
| | tranſlated 


by 1 
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| 174 ) 


miſed thus much, I will now give as literal a 
rendering of the words as our Language will 
poſſibly bear, and then a paraphraſtic one found- 
| ed upon it, after which we will try the Iſſue. NJ 
Ihe firft may run thus, N he Elevation of 
the Eyes and the Enlargement of the Heart is the 
Light of the Wicked, viz. Sin: or to invert it, 
Sin, the Light of the Wi hed, is an Elevation of 
the Eyes and an Enlargement of. the Heart (i. e. to 
them. Now, theſe Words (as thus rendered) 
are capable of affording a very beautiful and 
juſt Senſe to an attentive C onfiderer. | But leſt 
the little uncouthneſs ariſing from the ſtrictly 
verbal Tranſlation ſhoy Id prej\ judice you or any 
one elſe from paying the attention proper to 
diſcover it; 1 will here ſubjoin a paraphraſtic 
Tranſtation founded upon this Conſtruction, 
_ which may be ſome how to this effect: Sin,. 
the Light, the Glory, the Boaſt, the Guide, 
and, in their own x Fen Excellence of the 
Wicked; (i. e. thoſe that are ſo completely thug 
as to merit the appellation of the Refigng, which 
the Royal Pſalmiſt applies ſeemingly in the 
1 7 Senſe to a Convi# after Judgment, Pſ. 
xix. v. 7.) 1 ſay, Sin is to theſe an Elevation | 
bog the eyes, it creates them no Shame, no down; 
caſt Looks, but they are full of Life, Gaiety 
und Sprightlineſs during the Purſuit and Commil- 
fion of it; and as their Joy thus ſhews itſelf in 


their Countenance, ſo neither is it hypocritical 
| | or 


/ 


5 picture of a through · paced D 


( 275 ) 

or a Stranger within, there is an Enlargement of 
the Heart too, the inmoſt Soul, IO: 10 
glories in its Shame. 50 124 

This, then, I e 25.4 * 4 
che: che riſing 
Sun is got more apt to give a joyaus pleaſing Air 
to the Countenance, or te dilate and, fill the er 
ulting Heart of the naturg! Man in perfect health, 
when. He firſt hehalde ite bright: bus erden 
apt to do to —— Ons, as ag as it can 


be enjoyed conſiſtent with health, and, frequent- 


ly, for ſome time after that Period. It is true, 


it leads to the 'chambers- of the grave, and to 


ſomething much worſe beyond it; Vet, ſtill, 
He, for his time, enters chroughly. into it, and 
enjoys as much as his inferior Nature is cappble 
of enjoying. Here, then, I apprehend, is 
juſt, beautiful, and eaſy Senſe ariſing from the 
words, without the inſertion of any defectiye ones 
at all, except the Verb Subſtantive, whigh-muſt 


be inſerted upon the footing of any Interpreta- 
tion whatever. And in this view it is, more- 


over, a bare aſſertion of Matter of fact, with- 


out entering into the cauſes, or reaſons of it at 


all, and, therefore, comports better with 15 | 
nature of proverbial Sentences, . which are uſua ly 
of that kind, as being too conciſe to comprehend 
any thing more: and if it ſhould be thought, 


. Y 


6760) 


by way of objeftion, that the Uivifion of tie 
verſe into two Hemiſtits is not preſerved by it; 


I anſwer neither is it preſerved by our preſent 
Tranflation;' and that the exceptions to this 
| Rule are ſo numerous; that it is to be looked 
upon rather as a. PunRitiv than'- a Rule, and, 


therefsre, a Trifle, eſpecially if it is to be put 


up in competition with the Senſe of the Paſſage. 
But if this interpretation is admitted for 
good, then tliere is one conſequenee will follow 


from it, and f. e. that the part of the verſe af. 
fumec in proof by this learned Writer will beef 


no ufd to him or any one elſe in the condition 
chat this interpretation leaves it; fince it is no 
without a Verb, inerpable of affirming or deny- 
ing ali thing; 'and, therefote, 4 mere 9 5 
entity in the reaſoning Work: 1 35 


T come now to the laſt Fext of 8 | 


brought by this Author in ſupport of the pre- 


ſent point, and that is taken from the 8th 


Cliapter of Job, v. 5 and 6. 
This is not a place (if I was qualified for ©) 
to enter into a Criticiſm upon this famous Book, 


if will be ſufficient for my purpoſe juſt to obſerve, 
that the great buſineſs' of Job's three Frietids 


ſeems to have been to convince him of Sin and 


| Impiety, in oppoſition to his maintaining his In- 
tegrity, judging · it morally impoſſible, that ſo 


much Innocence and ſo much Miſery could't de 


| united i in the ſame Perſon. 


ow NS MY OO ]³˙ A JOS RT MLT oY 


( 27 ) 


In ſo long a converſation, it is natural to ex- 
pect, that various Topics of diſcourſe muſt ariſe 
upon this ſubject. Amongſt other things, 2 
Bildad the Shuhite, in this 18 Chapter, ventures 
to reprove Job for his impatience, and, upon 
that, takes occaſion to ſet forth the calamities 
of the Wicked. He. (meaning Job, and ſeem- 
ing, in this Sentence, to addreſs himſelf not 
to him, but the By- ſtanders) teareth himſelf in 
his Auger ; then turning ſnhort upon the poor 
afflicted Patriarch, He adds, —Sball tbe Earth 
be forſaken, for thee? Shall the common Father 
of the World collect the wide engen rays of 


leaving the reſt of his creation 1 with, the 
beneficial influence of his Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs?— and ſpall the rock be removed. out of . bis 
Place? and ſhall this Providence, which. 19,8 
firm and ſtable as a, rock, becauſe. its ſchemes, 
are ſo deep and ſo completely laid, be unhing? 
and diverted from its courſe for thee ? Nay! ex- 
pect it not, but remember it is one of the eſtab 
liſhed Laws of it, that the Light of the Wic 

(in which number, notwithſtanding all thy de 
clarations, I cannot help comprehending thee) 
ſhall be put out, and the Spark of their fire ſpal! 
not | ſhine. His Proſperity ſhall fail, (uſt as 
thine has done) and there ſhall none of the cir- 
cumſtances concomitant to that State remain 
with them. The light ſhall be dark i in hisTaber- 
nacle, and his lamp ſhall be put out with (or rather 


N . over) 
| %. 


938 3 
over) him. There ſhall nothing of Mirth: or 
SGaiety go forward. in his Dwelling, and the 
Lamp that is hung up and fſhineth over his 
Head upon fuch occafions, ſhall'be extinguiſhed, 
Here, by putting Light (according to the ſenſe 
no given of the Paſſage) for Proſperity, a fair 
and confiſtent aceount may be rendered of the 
whole, as both ſuitable to the caſe of Job and 
the Character of his pretended Friend thatſpoke. 
But if theſe words Or, Shebib Afb, and Nur are 
to ſtand for the Divine intellectual Part of Man 
In this place, then there will an unſurmountable | 
objection lie againſt it from rhis Author's own | 
Principles and Aſſertions. | 
For at the etitrance poi hls Diuifaions 6 7 
his. citing the Texts of Scripture that are to ſup- 


rt his notion concerning the Term Or, This, : 
125 ſays, in the Wicked bas no place. But Fro N 
the Verbs are alt in the future Tenſe, and it is 1 
not ſaid the Or in the Wicked, or rather of the 5 
Wicked 7 is put out, but ſhall be put out; where- 8 
as, according to this Author's reaſoning the 1 
Extinction of this Or, this Divine Light is that * 
which conſtitutes the Ręhignim, i. e. the Wicked x 
it has no place in them, as He had juſt fai; 1 
but how is this reconcileable with the. future A 
"Tenſe here; with its being to be extinguiſhed of 
afterwards ; ; can that be extinguiſhed: hereafter | 
Which! is already ſo ?- whereas, if temporal proſ- * 


perity be here ſignified, it is by no means ſo oy 
| rigidly and eloſely link'd in this World with 
9 moral 
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moral merit, as continally to accompany it, or 
immediately leave the man when his wn 
does ſo. | 

Oe would clues. ſußpekt © Bale that our 
Author himſelf was ſome way ſenſible of this 
abſurdity, for in one of theſe Sentences where 
the Verb ſubſtantive is to be ſupplied; as che 
Light ſhall be dark, &c. He has converted it 
fent Tenſe, be Light is dark; al. 

immediately preceding and fo 
lowing are future: this, I ſay, looks a little, as 


if He was conſtious of the abſurdity that I have 


mentioned, and would have been glad, if they 


had all been of the _ Tenſe, for thoAREDE 


avoiding it. 

I come now to TOOL Concluſion from this mide 
As then, IT have, at length; gonethroughevery Text 
alledged by this learned Writer in favour of the 


Terms Nur, a Lamp, and Or, Light, as pro- 


perly ſignifying that noble. Part of the Humitr 
Soul derived and infuſed into it by God; fo, T 
think; that I have no reaſon; in the leaft, fror 
this examination, to retract any thing from Rax 


I faid at᷑ the entrance upon it, viz. That theſe 


Terms may be confideted as expreſſive of tem- 
poral Succeſs, or Succeſs or even Excellence in 
general, or as ſignifying the very ſame wich the 
(Nuſnieth Chijm) or ſome Action of it; or rather 
as determining this ExpreMoi to that Smit, 
which, we apprehend, Truth requires it to bear 


* in 


( 180 ) 
in the Paſſage now under conſideration z or 
laſtly, as ſignifying ſomething infinitely ſuperior 
to it, either the Word of God given for a Rule 
of its Conduct or the Co-operation of the Holy- 


Spirit aſſiſting and enabling it to perform the 
Preſcriptions of that Rule; and as this is the 


caſe, I think there is no bar from theſe Texts 


with the Terms Nur and Or in them; (when 
ſpoken of Man or as deſcriptive of ſomething in 
or belonging to him) no bar, I ſay, to my in- 


ferring, that the Nuſmeth Chijm (the Breath of 


Lives) in the 7th verſe of the 2d Chapter Gene- 
ſis ſignifies properly (in one, that is, a common 
Senſe of the Expreſſion) the ſuperior or rational 
Part of the Soul of Man; and this e 


of his Animal Soul. 


Here, then, it were natural to a this 


long Epiſtle, but I am in a little danger of doing 
ſomething to you like unto what I did in my 


former Letter; the Mention of the ſuperior or 
rational Part of the Soul of Man, and the Ani- 


mal Part thus fo cloſely together, is, as it were, 


the ſpringing of a freſh Mine: it ſuggeſts nu- 
merous reflections, as referable to this Author's 


method of conſidering them, and likewiſe a con- 
ſequence ariſing from it. I hope, therefore, if 


I ſhould offer ſome of theſe reflections to you, 
that you will not think it tedious, eſpecially as, 
| 4 e. oy. may be made ſome way, if 


not 


© $68 J 
not immediately, conducive to the Point now] 
before us. 

He ſeems, then, to me, at leaſt, ſo lab 
and vague in the remaining Part of this Section, 
(or, however, as far as what I, at preſent, in- 
tend, is concerned in it) that it is difficult to 
come at his Sentiments, to know whether by 
Animal-Soul, He means to expreſs the whole 
immaterial Part of the human Nature, or only 
the inferior or irrational, or whether He com- 
prehends all of the Man that is above an Animial 
or brute Creature in what He calls the Divine 
Part infuſed by God himſelf; the beſt way, that 
I can think of, to extricate myſelf out of this 
Labyrinth, will be to conſider all that He ſays 
for each of theſe particulars in one view, and 
altho' it is very poſſible this may do it, yet, to 
know whether it will or not, the only way is to 
make the Experiment; however, if it ſhould 
not do it, yet, I hope, your good nature will 
excuſe that Loſs of Time, which may ariſe to 
you from the Peruſal of my fruitleſs endeavours. 
I muſt be obliged to repeat, in this place, ſome 
of the Expreſſions that have partly been conſi- 
dered at the beginning of this Letter, yet as the 
View and Intention of doing ſo here is ſome- 
what different, I' know that you will 1 
pardon it. = 
At P. 950, Vol. 2d & this Treatiſe, He 

«dds and joins by a Daſh Human to Animal Soul, 
| N 3 the 


( 18a ) 


the. Animal-buman Soul, as conſidered in Union 
with the Divine Part. Here, then, by the ad- 
ditional word Human, one would imagine, that 
He ſhould fignify ſomething more by Animal- 
Soul, when it ſubſiſts in Man, than when it is 
conſidered as exiſting in the Brute-Creation ; for 
if by human He only intends to characterize his 
Body, it ſeems but an uſeleſs Addition, ſince 
that is ſufficiently determined by the Paſſage it- 
ſelf (or at leaſt the preceding Context) to which 
the remark (in which this expreſſion is contained), 
is an Appendage; and, beſides, it ſeems not 
greatly material if the Soul is exaHly the ſame, 
whether it exiſts in an Ox, or an Alb or a 
Man. 

Again at P. 356, He ſays, fon the na 
who would not know or acknowledge any Hea- 
ven beyond this material Eirmament, could not 
talk or think of any other than Anima] Souli. 
For, altho' they added to human Souls a Power 
of Ratiocination, yet as they had nothing be- 
yond the Elements, or Atoms, and firſt Matter, 
to ſuppoſe them conſtituted of; ſo their ſaid hu- 
man rational Souls were till but Phyſical. Sub- 
ſtances, and, therefore, had nothing in chem 
eſſentially different from theſe of Brutes, &e.— 
Here, then, He intimates that Animal Sul are 
equivalent to material Souls, and that Animal. 
 kuman Souls had a Power of Rayiocinatian added 
to them, ang, therefore AnimaL-tumen. Souls. 


muſt 
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4 here imply reaſon ; but, then, all is ma- 


terial. 8 
Again, He lays, at P. 3625 That Man i was 


created an Animal, conſtituted | of an 


Foul and a fleſhly Body. That. his ſaid animal 


Soul con ſiſts of an "rear Halitus of material 
Light and Spirit, form'd with 15 6 


Powers and Acts, and breathed into his ſai 


fleſply Body by Ged, and fo Man was made a Phy- 
| feat Animal. That this ſaid Animal Soul fills, 


diſtends, and by its ſaid Reciprocations does im- 


| mediately animate, inform, and move his Body. 


This is all that I can collect upon the Animal 


| Soul, for what is ſaid more is either a repetition 


of this, or fo far of the Chaotic kind, that it is 
beyond my Power to reduce i it into form. And, 
from hence, it may be obſerved, in ſhort, that, 
by Animal Souls, He means ſuch as ſubſiſt in all 
Animals in general, and that He looks upan-ox 
allows them to be ftriftly material; and by the 
Additiag of Human, He would ſeem to intimate 
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en oi, as far as it is endowed 
with reaſon ; but, ſtill, there is nothing yet of 
what one would expect He ſhould mean by the | 
Divine Part in all this,. becauſe He aſſerts at 
P. 350, that the Avimpl-buman. Saul may be con: 
ſidered. as in Union with the Divine Part ; but 
if the Soul here, 45 buman, is exactly the ſame 
with what He means by the Divine Part infuſed 
by Cad, then it could, yith no Propriety, be 
4 cid, 
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ſaid, that one is in Union with the other; be- 
cauſe ſuch an Expreſſion implies two diſtinct and 
different Subſiſtences, and not one and the ſame. 
A Thing cannot be ſaid to be in Union with 
itſelf, becauſe that is making it one and two at 
the ſame time, and in the ſame reſpect; hence, 


L infer, that his Animal-buman Soul is, or ought 
to be ſomething diſtinct from what He means 


by the Divine Part, &c. infuſed by God. into- 


the Man. 


I am now to conſider a little what I can col- 


lect concerning the Properties of this Divine 


Part infuſed by God, &c. but previous to this, 


I ſhall juſt beg leave to give you another ſhort 
obſervation upon what hath been already ſaid; 
and that is, that admitting or taking for granted 
the Materiality of the Souls of Brutes, as this 


Author ſeems to do here, is certainly not ſo ex- 


act as one could have wiſned in ſo learned a 
Writer; for voluntary Motion, and the Animal 


Senſations in the inferior Animals, analogous in 


all appearance to the ſame in ourſelves, are as 
much above all the known Properties of Matter, 
as Man himſelf is beyond the Brate- Animals ; 
the Preſumption, thus far, therefore, certainly 
is, that their Souls are immaterial too, and it 
ought to be kept up in its full ſtrength, ſince, 
to ſuppoſe the contrary, is to weaken ſome of 
the natural Arguments for the immateriality of 
the e Sout, roared ſuch a ſuppoſition 


ſhould 
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ſhould not be made without ſome appearance in 
the material World ſufficient .to ſupport, or 
ſome Paſſage of Sacred Wit expreſly revealing it. 


One or other of theſe ſhould have been alledged 


then to aſcertain an, otherwiſe ſo dubious, Opi- 
nion, or rather an Opinion where the Preſump- 


tion is ſo ſtrongly on the other ſide. But enough 


of this, I proceed now to conſider what may be 
collected from this Writer concerning the Di- 
vine Part of the Soul infuſed into it by God. | 
At P. 362, He ſays, That into the Animal 
Soul God infuſed the other Divine Part, and en- 
dued it, in like manner, with its reciprocating 


Powers and Acts. I own this laſt Clauſe puz- 


zles me a little, and I cannot know well what 
to make of it, but as to the firſt, it is obſery- 
able, that in it the Divine Part infuſed by God 
muſt ſtand ſtrictly for what others call the ra- 
tional Soul; for otherwiſe, as He has here put the 


Animal Soul ſingly, without the addition of bus. 


man, if, by the Divine Part infuſed by God, the 


Rationality of Man is not ſignified, that will be 


in this Place wanting in the moral Microcoſm, 
or rather there will be the Microcoſm Man 


plan'd out and formed without any moral Part 


in him, and, therefore, with an utter incapacity 
for any Morality at all, properly ſpeaking, 


ſince He will, as thus drawn, be only upon a 


level with the inferior Animals, and when con- 


fidered in a further view, in reſpect of the Divine 


Part, 
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Part, He will be a mere Inſtrument, moſt 

ſtrictly ſpeaking, in the Hands of the Deity, 

without any fuch thing as we call Morality in 
his Compoſition ; from hente, therefore, I con- 


chude, that the Divine Part infuſed by Gad muſt 
here ftand in Propriety for Reaſon, or the ra- 
tional Part of Man and that only. And this 


Senſe of the Phraſe gives a very plain and con» 


fiſtent one likewiſe to the next Sentence but one 
following, for there He fays—— That this Di- 
vine Part or Sout has the Sovereignty over the 
Animal Soul, moving it ad libitum (which was 
ſtrictly true of the Rational Part of Man at his 


eriginal Formation) and by it the Body alſo. 
Then He goes on (very agreeable likewiſe to 


what has been juſt ſaid) to aſſert, that this Di- 


wine Part, while preſerved in its Integrity, 


| Kindles good Affections, and by its Reciproca- 


tions (this laſt word I do not very well under. 


ſtand here, but, I ſuppoſe, it: means no more 
than ſomething tantamout to Qperations)—per» 


forms the Office of what we (or rather He) 1 


a good Conſcience. _ 

But here, in the next Scutance, He 4 to 
go off a little, and to advance ſome expreſſions 
not quite ſo conſiſtent with the Senſe that we 
bave hitherto ſuppoſed to be affined to the 
Phraſe, —— the Divine Part infuſed. by God, For 
He proceeds. Whereas, op the other hand, 
if Mon, by their carnal Mindings, are carried 


away 
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away to Evil, they do by» degrees q ench 
put out that good Spirit, and receive into them- 
| ſelves another ci and tiabolic Spirit in lieu of 
it. Here, then, it is obſervable, that, by 
changing the Phraſe, The Divine Part infuſed 
by God into the Expreſſion good Spirit, and 
oppoſing to it not only evil but diabolic Spirit, 

He muſt, in order to preſerve the juſtneſs of 
the oppoſition, comprehend both the rational 
Soul, and the ſuperior Agency of the Deity 
upon it in the former, ſince it is in this laft par- 
ticular only that it can be properly oppoſed to 
the Spirit Diabolic; as this is, I think, allowed 
on all hands to be fomething diſtin& from the 
Soul of Man, and an Operation upon it ah 
extra. But if this way of arguing is allowed 
for proper and good, and I almoſt dare venture 
to ſay, that you will not think otherwiſe, then 
what muſt become of a Sentence a little lower, 
where he ſays, That the one or the other of 
theſe Spirits, either the Divine or Diabolic, as 1 
is reſpectively predominant, conflitures in the | 
main every Man's rational or reaſoning Power z 
and is the Fund and Source of all bis actual Rea- 
ſonings, whether for Truth or Falſhood,' &c. 
but, certainly, the ditbolic Spirit can never be 
ſaid to conſtitute the rational or reaſoning Power 
of Man, but muſt, in reality, remain as diſtinct 
from it, as any two things in nature can be from 
each other, and ſo muſt the Divine too conſidered 
as oppoſed to this; altho both the one and the 

"IE other 
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other may in a very juſt Senſe be ſaid to be the 


Fund and Source of his actual Reaſonings, as 


they give occaſion to and ſuggeſt notions for. his 
Reaſon to work upon. Theſe two particulars, 


therefore, ſhould moſt aſſuredly not have been 
run together with a copulative and, but have 


been ſet at ſome greater diſtance, ſince the one 


may undoubtedly be admitted to be in a. very 
proper ſenſe true, whilſt the other can, by no 
means, be ſo in any. 


Immediately after this, He "rg that the aid | 
Divine Part is accordingly derived to us from 


Jehovah, thro' the Humanity of Chriſt by the 
Holy Ghoſt. By all which Characters, as well 
as its being introduced with a——the ſaid Divine 
Part, the Senſe of this Expreſſion ſeems plainly. 
determined to be the ſame in this Sentence with 
what it muſt bear in that immediately preced- 
ing, i.e. the Co-operation, Mſtance, or e 
tion of the Holy-Spirit. 


But then, the next ſucceeding Paragraph be- 
gins with aſſerting, That this, if cheriſhed and 


ſupported with the continual Influx of freſh Oil 
(Grace) ſanctifies the whole Man, and fo forth. 
Here, then, this Divine Part ſeems to ſtand 
again for the rational Soul of Man, fince that 
only can be properly ſaid to be cheriſned and 


ſupported by Grace; hence the expreſſion of the 


Divine Part in the middle Sentence ſeems to be 
in a ſomewhat piteous caſe, heing engaged to 
| ſignify the Divine Agency upon the human Mind, 


Or 
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or what is commonly called the'Inſpiration” of 
the Holy-Spirit by the firſt Sentence; and the 


fuperior or rational Part of Mind itſelf. by the 


third or laſt that I have made an extract from: 
but, certainly, this lax, and as it Were f bien 
taneous Tranſition from one ſignification of this 
Expreſſion to another, without any the leaſt no- 
tice taken, or Apology made by this Writer for 


doing ſo, is, undoubtedly, in the mildeſt view, 
not a little incorrect, and, yet, to bei ingenuous, 


it is a Fault that the Author himſelf, from the 


Tenour of his Diſcourſe, does not ſeem to be 


the leaſt ſenſible of ; ſince the introducing the 
two latter Paragraphs with a—The ſaid, and— 
that this—plainly implies that he means that zbis 
Divine Part ſhould carry one and the ſame Senſe 
through all the three Sentences or Paragraphs; 

but, yet, how the whole contents of them wil 
permit it to do ſo, after what has been faid, T 
muſt leave you to judge. 5 | 

This, then, is all thar I can conveniently, « 

think neceſſary to be extracted from this Writer, i 
in reſpe& of what He calls the Divine Part in- 
fuſed (into Man) 'by God; ſince, as from the 


former Extracts concerning the Animal buman Soul, 


I think, it might appear tolerably plain, that He 
comprehended both the inferior Part of the Soul 
of Man, and, likewiſe, the ſuperior or rational 
in that Expreſſion; fo, I think, it is as plain, 
from theſe particulars that T have taken from 


him 
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him concerning the Divine Part, 8c. that un- 
der that Phraſe, He, in effect, comprehends the 
rational Soul of Man, and, likewiſe, the ſupe- 
rior Divine Agency upon it, and, accordinghy, 
He appears to uſe it promiſcuouſly for either the 
one or the other, which, doubtleſs, mult cauſe ' 
no little Embarras upon ſo (abſtruſe, as I thinks 
He himſelf calls it) a Subject „ 
And this Embarraſſment, I „ will 
be conſiderably increaſed when what, He here 
fays, comes to be applied to that particular 
Point, which is properly in Queſtion between 

this learned Writer and your humble Servant :— 
I mean the true Senſe of the Nuſmeth Chijm in 
the yth verſe of the ſecond Chapter of Geneſis. 
Here then, you have got to the bottom and 
true ground of theſe my obſervations upon this 
part of the learned Author's Performance, 
which were not made for the mere Pleaſure of 
finding fault; chat, I can aſſure you, is not my 
turn, but only, as I thought, that they might 
conduce to illuſtrate and confirm che preſent 
Subject; (as I before hinted at the entrance 
upon theſe Diſquiſitions, P. 181.) and now the 
particular method by which they are to do . 

Lhave laid before you. 

But, yet, ſtill it remains to ſhew chat my Ap- 
prehenſion i is not groundleſs, in this reſpect, that 
this Embarraſſment is really increaſed, when, 
what He ſays in this part of his Work, comes 
to 


„ 

to be applied to this 7th verſe of the ſecond 
Chapter of Geneſis; and this, I fancy, may 
appear with no weak evidence from a diſtinctiog 
that ought to be made upon ueating of this 
Subject, and which our Author does not ſeem 
to have made, altho He was upon the very 
Confines of it, when He ſpeaks; of (what He 
calls) the Deteration of the Soul. of Adam; the 
Diſtinction, I mean, is, between the Divine Hart 
infuſed into; Man by God before the Fall, from 
that which was infuſed into him after it. 1 
For as God originally formed Man! in his own 
Image, by infuſing a rational Soul into him, ſo 
when he had probably given him ſome - inſtruc- 
tions, as Data, for the Exerciſe of this F aculry, 
and a poſitive, Law ſtrictly ſo called, as the 
Teſt of his Obedience, it ſeems to have been 
proper, and likewiſe from the Event of \ bis 
actual Fall, to have been the real Intention of 
the Deity, to. leave him after this, in the m moral 
view, to walk (if I may ſo fay) entirely by him 
ſelf. - For otherwiſe a continual Influx of the 
Divine Spirit upon this Divine Image in Man, 
the rational Soul, (whilſt it remained pure and 
unalloyed) ſeems to render his Fall not only in 4 

moral, but even, as it were, in 4 natural: 
impoſſible 3, and, therefore, as He did Auel 
fall, the Preſumption certainly is, and. chat very 
ſtrongly too for the caſe as J have ſtated it, viz. 
that after his original e and what was 
then 
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then tranſacted upon it, He was left entirely to 
himſelf as a A and eee um _ 


ought to be. 


But as ſoon as the fatal W fade, a | 
the Divine Image in Man was fullied and de- 


fac'd from the true adjuſtment of his moral 
Oeconomy being broken and deſtroyed by his 
tranſgreſſion, and this, (as I have conjectured 
before, and only conjectured) from ſome natu- 
ral efficiency in 'the forbidden Fruit giving an 
undue Strength and Impetus to the inferior and 
animal Nature, by which it encroached upon 


the ſuperior and divine, and, by this, rendered 


Moral Conduct for the future more difficult; ”"T 


ſay, as ſoon as this happened, the ſtate of 


things was changed, and then the Aſſiſtance and 


Co-operation of the Holy-Spirit ſeems to have 
become in itſelf highly expedient, and, in ſome 
degree, in mercy neceſſary to aid the Man in 
performing his reaſonable Service; and, there- 
fore, it is but fit to ſuppoſe, that it was, in ſome 


proper degree at leaſt, conferred immediately 


now, when the Expediency of, and the neceſſity 
for it commenced, altho' 1 do not think any ex- 
preſs Promiſe or Stipulation upon that Subject 
can be collected from the written Records of 


Moſes in this Place, or, n in wy . 


Part of them. 


If ſome ſhould alledge here the Cherubim | 
mentioned by Moſes, and the Interpretation of 


their 


their Nature given by ſome learned Writers, a5 
founded upon what the Prophet Ezekiel (Ch. 1. 
v. 10. Ch. x. v. 14.) and St. Jahn (Rev. Ch. iv. 
v. 7.) hath ſaid concerning them, and likewiſe 
from the frequent Occurrence of the Spirit of 
God (M); or ſome ſuch equivalent expreſ- 
ſion in the Writings of the Old Teſtament, as 
grounded in all probability upon the Doctrine 
and Exhibition of theſe very Cherubim; I ſay, 
that J may ſtill, notwithſtanding, adhere to my 
aſſertion, that nothing of that kind is to be 
found in the written Records of the Jewiſh 
Legiſlator, ſince the Cherubim were properly a 
Hieroglyphic Method of inſtruction; and, 
therefore, if only their bare name, or even a 
material Deſcription. of them was there men- 
tioned, I might ſtill ſafely affirm, that this 
Doctrine of * Spirit does not properly make 0 
Part of the written Records of the Moſaic Law, 
altho? the traditionary account of them might 
make this very Doctrine prevalent in the Jewiſh 
nation, and, with ſome TTY Wen even in 
other Places. | 
But to enter throughly into the Truth and 
Merits of this Point, would be a Subject of too 
large Extent, and, beſides, is not now properly 
before me, ſince, I fancy, it will be allowed, 
from what has been already ſaid, that the Expe-. 
diency of or Neceſſity for the Aſſiſtance and Co- 
operation of the Holy Spirit did not commence, 
0. Pt ob il 
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"ill Man had weakened, and, in ſome ** 


effac d the Image of God in him, bis rational 
Soul, by Trangreſſion; this is all that I, at pre- 
ſent, want, ſince, I imagine, that I ſhall, from 
hence, gain a corroborating Proof in favour of 
my own Interpretation of this Paſſage, and, 
conſequentially, weaken that of thoſe who hap- 
pen to be of a contrary opinion. | * 
Let us now attend a little (if you pleaſe) to 
the conſequence that I intend to draw from what 
hath been faid ; if, then, this learned Writer, 
in his interpretation of the Nuſineth Chijm in 


| the ſecond Chapter of Geneſis, comprehends 


three leading Ideas of the human Compoſition (N) 
in it, or rather let us ſay three leading Ideas 


referable to the human frame, viz. the human 


or rational Soul, (which is moſt aſſuredly what 


is meant by the Image of God or the Divine 


Image) and, likewiſe, the inferior and irra- 
tional, i. e. the Animal Soul, together and in 
Union with the Divine Part infuſed by God, 


which muſt muſt here mean the Aſſiſtance and 


Co-operation - of the Holy-Spirit, ſince there is 
nothing elſe left for it to ſignify. and if, from 
the Diſtinction juſt above inſiſted upon, it may 
appear highly probable that this Aſſiſtance and 
Co-operation had no exiſtence in nature, until 
after the Time referred to in this Paſſage, i. e. 
*till it was become in ſome ſort neceſſary by the 


| tranſgreſſion of Man then, certainly, accord- 
p ing 
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ing to the Srength of that Probability, this will 
be a corroborating proof, that the interpretation 
of the expreſſion Nuſmeth Chijm, which includes 
this Idea, is not the true one, ſince it confounds 
the ſtate of the Adam after his fall with that 
which, preceded it; and, therefore, this confi- | 
tends to ſupport the interpretation which. 

I — eſpouſed, and when joined to what has 

been ſuggeſted in my former Letter, together | 

with what has been advanced in the Entrance 

of this, I think, determines the thing beyond 

all reaſonable doubt, that the laſt Clauſe in the 
| {ſeventh verſe of this ſecond Chapter of Geneſis 
is not a conſequence of the two former, but the 
carrying on of an hiſtoric and deſcriptive Nar- 
ration of the Nature of Man, and is intended 
to expreſs the Animal Soul adapted to an. orga- 
nical Frame, whilſt the firſt Clauſe deſcribes the 
groſs Body as formed of the Admah or Earth, 
and the ſecond, the ſuperior and rational, i. e. 
properly the Divine Part of the Man infuſed. by 
God into him, and conſidered as capable of a 
double Exiſtence here and hereafter to all Eter- 
nity; and this excluſive of any other conſidera- 
| tions or Ideas whatever. FS | 
„ Sir, I have done. But, yet, 
methinks, I perceive you with a ſmile, aſking, 
what could induce. me to diſpute, and, as it 
were, combat againſt the opinions of two ſuch 


n Writers as Dr. Middleton and the Au- 
2 © thor 
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thor of the Originals Phyſical and Theological | 


upon this Subject? As to the former, I believe, 
that 1 might partly give you my reaſons in my 
laſt Letter, but yet there is, I think; a general 


Anſtwer that wilt do both for the one and the 


other of thefe learned Gentlemen, and, indeed, 
for all ſuch caſes,” I fancy, it has often been 
intel at, or implied in the courſe of this En- 
quiry; i but, now, I ſhall give it you in the 
form of ſomething like a Latin Adage; and it 
18 this, —S/r amicus Plato, fit amicus ere 


ſed magis fit amica Veritas. 0 


So that if theſe two learned riters ood 2s 


high in my literary Eſteem (and, I can affure 
you, they are far from being low in it) as high, 


I fay, as a Plato, or a Socrates in the Heathen | 


World, yet, Till, this Sentence inſtructs me, 
that Truth is to Have the preferable regard in 


our enquiries. If, therefore, upon a peruſal of 


the Moſaic Pentateuch, ſome thoughts offered 
themſelves to me, tending, as J fancied, to ſet 
the 7, 8, and 9 Verſes of the ſecond Chapter 
of Geneſis in a clearer view, than I had as yet 
met with them placed in; and if I found the 
learned Librarian, with a good ſhare of warmth 
and acrimony, maintaining an opinion contrary 
to that which I ſubſcribed to, certainly it was 
but natural to give it an examination to the beſt 
of my Power, in order to retract or Perſiſt in 


my own conceptions upon the point, Juſt as 1 
found 
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it 1 And if a little time after 
is ther learned Writer araſe, an Orjen jepraliſt! 
and. advanced ſomething different, altho* not 
extremely ſo from that part of my interpretation 
which happened to fall under his Cognizance, 
there is no Queſtion can be made, I think, but 
that I was called upon, to. pay him likewiſe the 
regard of ſome degree of attention; and if, 
upon doing fo, I found, or thought that I 
found, Truth on my Side, it was but natural, I 
ſuppoſe, to avow it. And altho* I muſt not 
pretend to either the natural Abilities or acquired 
Learning of th eſe two Gentlemen, yet Truth 
and 177757 re not ſo infallibly attached to 
Learning $ £0 be always and conſtantly with 
thoſe on d "ib the greateſt ſhare of 'it : ſome- 
times their very Knowledge is an Obſtacle te 
them in this reſpect, filling their Heads with 
ſuch great deſigns and ſuch crowds of Ideas, 
as now and then to lay plain and ſimple Truth 
ſo far beneath them, as it were, that they ſhall 
overlook it, whilſt a more humble Pretender 
comes after them and takes it up, or, however, 
ſome way finds it, hen they could not do 
ſo. + 


If this or any other cauſe has been ſo fortu- 
nate as to give it to me in this particular caſe, 
I ſhould be extremely glad to perceive that you 
think ſo, as then believing, that I have the con- 
current ſentiments of many worthy and com- 
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ben Judges thus ſummed up in yours. het 
ſhall I ſay more ? — 1 fancy the beſt thing that 
I can, in Decency, fay, is to promiſe, that I 
ſhall not in haſte trouble you with two other 
ſuch long Epiſtles, and after wiſhing you all the 
Happineſs that—you deſerve, (I need wiſh no 
more) I ſhall conclude this, by declaring myſelf 
to be, with the very . N 


Tour maſt obedient. | 


"a_d moſt incere., 


| humble Servant, 2 


| of 
(fi 
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"NOTES to ESSAY „ 


| 5 5 (A.) 70 may be proper to add a few remarks here 
by way of note, in order to be a little more 
explicit in reſpe& to the preference that I have juſt given, 
and to prevent ſome miſtakes that may poſſibly ariſe from the 
neglect of doing ſo. In reſpeR, then, of any verſions that 
are made of the ſacred writings, (or, indeed, of all others) 
I ſay, that each Verſion of this kind may be confidered 
as à more accurate ſort of Lexicon to that particular Au- 
thor from whence it is made, whilſt Lexicons and Dicti- 
onaries may be looked upon as more compendious Verſions 
of all Authors in that particular language to which they 
belong; and both the one and the other may, doubtleſs, p 
be extremely uſeful to facilitate the acquiring of a lan- 
guage, or the reading any Author in that language before 
we have gained afacility in it, i. e. till uſe and cuſtom hath 
ſufficiently linked together the Ideas and the Words by which 
they are expreſſed; linked them together, I fay, in our 
minds, But, upon refleQion, it muſt appear, that, in. all 
this proceſs, we generally preſume upon the ſxill and vera- 
city of the Tranſlator or Lexicographer, and take, in a 
great meaſure, upon truft, what they thus give us, as the 
ſcholar does from his Maſter ; 3 whereas, When a Perſon ven» 
tures in any point to commence a ſort of Critic in a dead 
language, or upon any compoſition written in it, the proper 
method of proceeding, certainly, ſeems to " ſomewhag 
different. | 
For He muſt contract a kind of Ingratitude toning hi, 
BenefaQors, and — a ſuperiority by ſitting in Judgement 


04 upon 
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upon them, 3. e. in plain Terms, He muſt not only con - 
fider the Verſions whether they make ſenſe in themſelves, 
but, likewiſe, whether they give the real ſenſe of their Ori- 
ginals; ; nor will He liſten with an implicit and undiſtinguiſn- 
ing ear to the beft Lexicographers, but proceed to the ex- 
amination of the Context, Uſage, and Etymology, and then 
give his ſentence in favour of his old Friends and Aſſiſtants, 
or his reaſons why He witholds it. In ſhort, He will purſue 
the very ſame method that theſe Tranſlators or Lexicon · wri- 
ters themſelves took, if they proceeded rightly and did not 
begin to exerciſe their office, till the language, which was 
the ſubject of it, was abſolutely expired from off the tongues 
of Men, and lived no where but in their Writings. For, 
In this caſe, there does not ſeem ta be any other poſſible or 
feaſible manner of proceeding. People engaged i in affairs of 
this Nature muſt ſet themſelves to work in ſome way, I ap- 
prehend, after the ſame manner that a Perſon does, Who 
undertakes to unfold a piece of modern Cypher writing; 
He muſt compare one part with another, &c. till He finds 
out a Key that gives good and pertinent ſenſe to the whole, 
from which laſt circumſtance He is led moſt ſtrongly to con- 
clude, that He has made the true diſcavery ; and juſt thus in 
a dead language, the firſt Inveſtigator of the ſenſe of wri- 
tings in it muſt attend to the Context, Uſage and Etymology, 
*till He gains good, or at leaſt proper, and conſiſtent ſenſe 
from them, and, by doing ſo, He may, with juſt grounds, 
determine, that He has got their true ſenſe ; for if we re- 
flect how few paſſages, in compariſon, there are in any Authors, 
that are capable of above one good common obvious mean- 
ing, if that, therefore, is at any time diſcovered, it, cer- 
tainly muſt give the ſtrongeſt preſumption, that the real in- 
terpretation is fallen upon. 

But will it be ſaid, that this method ſeems to be extremely 
difficult and tedious? I cannot help it, but in the caſe ſup- 
poſed, there does pot appear to be any other poſſible; and 
as to the difficulty and tediouſneſs of it, I ſhall only obſerve, | 
that one Author of tolerable bulk, (Virgil ſuppoſe, in the 


Latin tongue) thus well decyphered, will greatly facilitate 
the 
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the n purſuits in that way ; whilſt theſe latter, if a. 
ul, will ſufficiently. confirm, and only not demonſtrate 
certainty of all former labours, till, by ſucceflive future 
additions, the Expoſition ſhall bs brought to ſuch a degree of 
copiouſneſs and accuracy, as to render all doubting about the 
general truth of jt juſtly entituled to the appellation of Scep- 
ticiſm, ſince it will have ſuch a degree of Evidence as no ong 
can reaſonably refuſe his aſſent to. 

This, then, ſeems to be the only rational method of ens 
quiry, that Perſons, who firſt engaged j in a buſineſs of this 
nature could purſue ; but, then, it muſt be remembered, that 
what is now ſaid, proceeds upon the ſuppoſition, that the lan- 
guage was every where totally extin& (except in Writings) 
before they undertook their em ployment, becauſe, if it ex» 
pired by a gentle decay, or if its Ghoſt hovered, as it were, 
| for ſometime around its tomb after its departuze, or it left 2 
ſon that bore ſome, altho* but a diſtant reſemblance to his 
Father; but to lay aſide our Alluſions, if, in plain terms, the 
| Language did not entirely ceaſe to be uſed all at once, and it 
is reaſonable to think that it would not, unleſs a conqueſt, 
extremely rapid jn its motion and violent in degree, ſhould 
make it ſo; (and even this muſt almoſt of neceſſity walt for 
the riſing generation with patience ;) or if ſome oral tradition 
ſhould remain of it, after it had failed from common uſe ; 
or laſtly, if the Conqueror's language ſhould come to a com- 
promiſe with that of the inhabitants, ſhould intermix or 
make, as it were, a marriage with it, and from thence pro- „ 
duce a third, bearing a reſemblance to both its Parents, with- 
out having the exact features of either of them; in all theſe 
_ caſes, thoſe that ſhould endeavour to transfuſe the writings of 
a dying or dead Language, or the Spirit of them into another 
| Tongue, or would make a Lexicon of it, might, doubtleſs, 
receive conſiderable help from ſuch Auxiliaries, but ſtill, even 
here, theſe Aids could be but of a ſecondary Nature, whilſt 
the primary and chief Materials ſeem requifite to be drawn 
from ſuch an examination as I have juſt infiſted upon ; and 
the neceſſity for it will encreaſe in proportion as theſe parti- 
Lulars ſhall be deficient, and their Deficiency will, for the 
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mit part, in all probability, be enhanced according to the = 
diſtance between the firſt decay or death of the language, and 
the time that the Tranſlators and Lexicographers ſhall begin 
to exert themſelves; however, this method of proceeding 
ſeems to be at all times, of itſelf, in ſome degree, neceſſary, 
and thoſe other ways, that we have mentioned, can, at ms 
beſt, but be conſidered as inferior appendages to it. | 

And as ſuch muſt be the conduct of all thoſe, who worthily 
labour in endeavouring to reſcue the ſenſe of any dead lan- 
guage from oblivion, and eſpecially of them who have led 
the Van in it; fo, likewiſe, if any will aim to judge for 
themſelves, and commence, in ſome meaſure, Critics upon 
| any Author or particular paſſage of one that is conveyed to 
us in a dead Tongue, the ſenſible method of proceſs is cer- 
tainly the ſame, and He cannot, by any other means, pro- 
perly exerciſe his own Judgment, or deliver himſelf from 
the Authority of that of others. | 

Thus, then, I have given you more explicitly my reaſons 
for prefering the former method of enquiry to this laſt, and, 
I hope, that I ſhall be ſo happy as to gain your approbation 
in it.— Bat, yet, there has juſt now an illuſtration of 
point roſe up to my view, and it appears to it, at preſent, 10 
ſtrong and pertinent an one, that I cannot reſiſt the tempta- 
tion, and, therefore, I muſt beg your indulgence a little 
longer, and that likewiſe, gf thoſe (to whom the moſt uſeful 
and entertaining branch of Science, from whence I intend to 
take it, more peculiarly belongs) for this ſort of ſlight intru- 
ſion, as it were, into their province. 1 imagine, it is uni- 
verſally allowed, that, in the Rudy and contemplation of the 


corporeal part of the human Frame, altho' draughts of the 


leyeral portions of it are reckoned extremely uſeful, yet, Kill, 
in order to arrive at a tolerably accurate and ſatisfaftory 
Knowledge in this way, the actual Inſpection of Diſſections 
is eſteemed highly neceſſary, and, moreover, is the only re- 
gular means of detecting any received errors, or of making 
further and entirely new diſcoveries upon the point: now the 
caſe ſeems to be almoſt exactly the ſame in reſpe& of the 
enquiry into the true and accurate ſenſe of wad ſacred Wri- 


tings: 
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How: the bene hitte may be allowed ils mul} 
bat, {ill, the actual inſpection of the Original Text itſelf 
and the ſeveral Sentences of which each Pailage is made up, * 
their relative ſituation, and likewiſe the internal and radical 
ſtructure (if I may ſo ſpeak) of the Parts of which theſe very 
ſentences themſelves are compoſed, ſeems the more imme - 
diately uſeful and neceſſary for this end. Zut permit me 
juſt to carry the illuſtration to one particular further, and, 
then, I ſhall have done with it: altho' a Knowledge of the 
nice internal ſtructure of the human Frame may be highly 
requiſite for. thoſe who are the regular and eſtabliſhed Guar - 
dians of its health, and are, by their kill, with the permiſ- 
ion of providence, to reſtore that bleſſing when impaired or 
Toft ; yet the common uſes of the Body may be ſufficiently 
learned and enjoyed by the Herd of Mankind without any 
ſuch Enquiry or Information : the caſe, a to. be quite 
analogous in reſpect of ſacred Knowledge, altho', in a criti- 
cal Light, and in regard to defending the Seriptures from the 
injuties of Miſrepreſentation and Infidelity, ſuch a view and 
mniagten of L ee been inſiſſed upon, may 

extremely fitting and requiſite ; yet all the common 
important purpoſes of Morality and Religion may be 
ſetved to the Bulk of Chriſtians from the Verſions themſelves, 
without any ſuch laborious, S 
4s this before us muſt neceſlarily be. 5 

Fee l bank, parkugs, afts 6 have b 
ſome general Canons of Criticiſm or Enquiry in reſpect of the 
Sacred Writings, what was the reaſon that Tomitted, or at leaſt 
have not expreſly mentioned one (ſo much applauded by ſome 
learned Men) of appealing to the ſeveral Oriental Dialects for 
their afliſtance in the explanation of ſome, if not many, diſi- 
cult Texts in holy Writ, and eſpecially to the Arabic, which is 
| retkoned a very copious, and, at this day, a living language. 
To be ingenuous with you, I conſidered, that altho this method 
of proceeding was much commended by ſome, and, notwith- 
ftanding, I heard of, add have read ſome plaufible inſtances of 
the uſe of it; yet, ab it was & point ſtrenuouſly diſputed againſt 
by ſeveral others, I thought that 0 rum erat tantas 


com- 
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tomponert lites; and ſuppoſing the thing had been entirely 
uncontroverted, yet, as I am, at preſent, diſqualified far 
employing theſe Dialects by not "allertanding them, and as 
the particular occaſion, for which I enumerated thoſe general 
Rules, I thought, did not want their aſſiſtance, I, for theſe 
reaſons, choſe to omit the mention of them any otherwiſe 
than in this way, which the quick ſenſe of your piercing 5 
ey hath thus extorted e me. "I 
P. 6, (B) Here, perhaps, it may be objefted to what x 
275 that the Epithet living is given to God, whoſe ; name, 
doubtleſs, implies Life ; and, therefore, the charge of Tau- 
Tology ſcems to lie here too: but God is ſtiled the living God, 
in oppoſition, properly ſpeaking, to the Gods of the Heg- 
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12 85 who were only (enſeleſ1 Idols without Life. 3 


P. 9. (c) Perhaps it may be ald, that he facred Writer 
was obliged to give the Title of Lives to the Nu/meb that \ was | 
inſpired by God into Adam, becauſe the word rarely, « or 

rather is never uſed in the fingular number. Be it ſo ; — 
but was He obliged to give it to him at all, in this caſe, more 
than tothe other Animals ; and if nothing more is intended 
by it, than to deſcribe the Animal Nature of Man, it is en- 
cirely ſuperfluous, fince that would have been. done, if He 
had faid no more, than that God formed the Adam, a Ne- 
peſh chi) living Creature, out of the Admeb.. This conſi- 

deration, therefore, when joined with the Reflexions | 

will follow upon the Context, may, likewiſe, ſerve to c cor- 
roborate that Interpretation of the Noſngth chijm that 14 
eſpouſe in the preſent paſſage. Here you muſt juſt permit me 
to add an obſervation of Fagius, which altho' it does nat 
Arietly belong to this Place, yet, if it be allowed to be juſt 
in itſelf, it may be eaſily applicable to it; and as, I think, it 
may be ſhewn that it is otherwiſe, from the concluding and 
Immediately following clauſe of the preſent verſe, .I hope, 
ſuch a little irregularity may be excuſable, if not rigidly. de- 
fended. Fagius fays, Arbor Vitz (vel Vitarum) fic dicitur, 
guoniam in Lingua Hebræa denominata non inveniuntur, ſed 


corum 
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evrum loco denominationibus utuntur; but do not we fine 
in this very ſeventh” verſe, | Azima vitali? I. therefore, 
either do not underſtand him right, or if I do, I muſt 

leave to withold my Aﬀent' to the Juſtnefs of his Remark F 
and, therefore, till it is made more apparent, it cannot any 
way be employed to invalidate what is here ſaid upon the 
N VINE cijm, which, Perhaps, t might dani 1 


P. 16 (D) Here it may be obſerved, that 1 apprehend 
Adam to ſtand for the greſi Body, as it appears externally to 
the Eye, and confider'd as form'd of Earth or Fleſh, juſt as 
a marble Statue does, confidered as a compoſition of Marble, 
and nothing more or further; whilſt Napeſs ftrialy reſpecti 
the interiour and organical firuture, by which the CNEL is 
capable of Growth, Life, and Senſation, © 

A Conſequence of this is, that every Napef neceſſarily 
ſuppoſes an Adam, or material Subſtance from whence it is 
co be form'd, but it does not hold vice wer/a, becauſe all 
Matter is not organital. The manifeſt Uſe of this obſervation 
will appear when we come to take notice of a Paſſage in the 
famous 15th Chapter of St. Paul's firſt Ep. to the Corinthians, 


p. 23. (E) The Lexicographers as making (Napeſh) in 
1 primary Idea include Life or Breath ſeem to make a 
of it in itſelf, 'or (it may be imagined) may bring it from 
the verb (Napech) to blow gently, but the former, I fancy, 
is ſomewhat uncommon, as Verbs are the general Roots of 
all werds, and the latter ſeems to be a quite different Term 
from ¶ Napef) fince the Nun, in this laſt, ſeems to come 
from a paſſive fignification, and as Shiz and Cheth are quite 
different Letters, there will but Pe remain in common to them. 
Wou'd there be any Harm then, if we were to ſuppoſe (Na- 
50 to come from the verb (po) augere, paſſive ( Nabel 
augeri, and then dropping the Yau (Napeb) ? And this 

be a Root exactly correſpondent to the primary ſenſe that we 
have given it of Organical Frame. Since to grow, or to bs 
made to grow, from leſb to greater, is an univerſal, 


of all Organiz'd Bodies. n aecordingly we find ſome 
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Linguiſts that fy, that Napeb elt generale nomen omnium, 


dus Ignis, Aqua, Terra, & Homo gignit; and in confir-. 
mation of this, Iſaiah Ch. 19. v. 10. with ſome other places, 
may ſhew its univerſal extent thro' the whole Animal King- 

dom: it muſt be confeſs'd, indeed, that. the Derivation 

above, as well as the Remark, will admit the whole vege - 
table Race, as in ſome degree entitled to this Appellation, 
fince they are organiz'd, and ' grow from leſs to greater; 

and if Uſage cou'd be pleaded here as well as in the caſe.of 
the Animal Tribes, it wou'd, I think, put the Etymology 

beyond any the leaſt Shadow of reaſonable doubt concerning 

the Truth of it: And yet what T have ſaid in the Letter itſelf 
upon (Napeh) may give a very probable Reaſon why this 

Stream from the Fountain of Derivation might ſbe ou. 
block'd up, without calling the certainty « of it in queſtion, 


p. 30. 0 {hens buen pains to make LE little 
Enquiry into the Term v7, fince I wrote my Letter, and 
I will now give you the reſult of it, and without the leaſt 
ſtraining to make it ſerye a cauſe; but as Prailty and Pre- 
poſſeſſion are frequently ſo apt to adhere to our Enquiries, 1 
will not go ſo far, but only ſay, without the leaſt Jeigned!y 
framing to make it ſerve a cauſe, and whether I have really 
and in fact done fo or not, ſhall be left to the determination of 
your better and, perhaps, more unprejudiced Judgment. | 

The word is of very common, extenſive, and various Uſe, 
and, therefore, without ſome caution, I may be drawn in to 
write a very long note upon it, and perhaps at the concluſion 
find myſelf in a Labyrinth, and by conſequence leave you in 
one too, which wou'd not be quite complaiſant, after you 
| had been at the trouble of ſo much peruſal ; I ſhall therefore 
endeavour to be a little methodical, and as ſuccinQ as N 
in what I ſay. | 

In the firſt place then I Sa | in reſpect of - its Etynio- 
logy, that Plato and likewiſe Platarch ſeem to derive it from 
Ju Frigeſacio or refrigero, becauſe when the little Captive, 
the Fetus is releaſed from its warm priſon, and draws the 
cool Air into j its Lungs, it then begins properly to live, or I 

| ſhould 
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ould, 8 imagine when its whole Body is expoſed to the 
cold Air, it immediately begins that way of Life, in which 
it is to continue during its Exiſtence . here, and hence 
I apprehend the word vxn was: taken to fignify. that 
Life: but as the Life of Man as fach is chiefly feared i in that 
part of him which we call, in our Language, the Soul, 
hence it is not improbable that Tranſlators haye been led by 
this conſideration (as well as by the Context, and ſometimes, 
I fancy, even in oppoſition to it) have been led, I ſay, to 
render the Term u by ſoul, generally ſpeaking, notwith- 
ſtanding its material origin. But you will perhaps aſk what 
| have I gain'd by this obſervation ? it is true you will ſay, 
| that it appears from hence to be of terreſtrial extract, but ſo 
does c of the Greeks, Spiritus of the Latins, and Spi- 
rit of the Engliſh, which Term, notwithſtanding, in all the 

three Languages, is uſed to expreſs the higheſt rank of pure 
Intellect, and therefore ſo might 4vxy too maugre my invi- 
dious and, as it were, calumniating inſinuation againſt it; 
All that J have or pretend to have gained by the preſent ab- 
ſervation, is this, that if other circumſtances concur to ſet the 
Term vys ſomewhat lower than it often bears in the Tran» 
lations, there will no Bar ariſe from the want of a material 
Idea or Root, to which it may in its primary and moſt ge- 
nuine ſignification be referred. —I come now, © 1 

2dly, To offer you a few conſiderations ariſing. from the 
Terms uſed in what is called the Platonic Trinity, tending 
to this very end, i. e. to ſet it ſomewhat lower than perhaps 
our word Soul will permit it to go. I ſay, commonly call'd 
the Platonie. Trinity, becauſe, I ſuppoſe, He is the firſt Per. 
ſen whoſe written records of it remain to us, ſince the 
Learned, I think, do not allow him to be the firſt Advancer 
of it, even amongſt the Heathens, but ſay that Parmenides 
inſiſted upon it before him, and that Pythagoras likewiſe 
taught it, being inſiructed by one Aglaophemus, ſxilled in the 
Orphic Orgia. Thus this ſhort Detail brings us up to Orpheus: 
but don't look aghaſt and be afraid for yourſelf and me too, left 
upon the naming of theſe ancient Sages, I ſhou'd be tempted 
to exert my induſtry not a little upon them, in ſetting forth 


their 
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thei? Characters and Opinions, all that I cou'd, 1 key. ſay | 
with any tolerable degree of certainty, after my beſt en- 


deavours, wou'd not be much, except it were of Plato, as 

we have but very light remains of any accounts of the 
others, unleſs, perhaps, the fabulous parts of one of the 
Characters ſhou d be admitted as an exception, and ſuppoſing 


it otherwiſe, yet ſtill it wou'd be in a good meaſure imperti-/ | 


nence to you ; however, it wou'd moſt aſſuredly be ſo to my 
preſent purpoſe, as all the reaſon that I had for mentioning; 
this Platonic Trinity was only juſt to offer an obſervation or 
two upon the Terms made uſe of in it, and which, I hope, 
may be effectually done without, at the beſt, an imperfect 
ranſacking into the chain of Names, that I juſt recounted. _ 
The Terms then are theſe, the 73 i» or &ya9%,. the a; and 


the Je, which the Heathens are ſaid almoſt univerſally to 


have called their firſt, ſecond, and third God, and likewiſe 
frequently to have conſidered them in the way of ſubordina- 
tion, the 73 i» as ſupreme, and ſo on; however, whether 
Plato himſelf conſidered it exactly in that light, is not, per- 
haps, quite ſo clear, nor is it her& very material; it is ſuffici- 
ent for my purpoſe that the two latter Terms are taken from 
the animated Part of this inferior World, and as the Term 
ox (Phyſche) is put laſt, or for the third Hypoſtaſis, it, is 
certainly a frong preſumption at leaſt, that in its uſual, and 
(what I may call) its proper ſenſe, i. e. when applied to 
the things of this World, it was conſidered in an inferior 
light to »85 (Nous); and that it really was ſo, permit me juſt 
to offer you two, what I think, no weak Arguments in the 

way of confirmation, And, 

iſt, It is obſerved, that many of the Platoniſts and Pytha- 
goreans adulterated the ancient Cabala of the Trinity by 
conſidering the womue Or Huy, the Work or Thing 
made, or elſe the JN iſxoo pion, the informing 8 oul of the 
World, as a third Hypoſtafis of it, or a third God. Whe- 
ther Plato (and I might here ſafely add Pythagoras) was 
really of this opinion, I have Juſt above obſerved, is not, 
perhaps quite ſo clear, but yet it is not improbable, ſince it 


appears from bis Timæus, &c. that the Soul of the mundane | 
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| Anirhal is there affirmed to be a vusbres Oele, a generated 


God, and if ſo, this, I fancy, will bring the Matter to a 
ſhort iſſue, and ſhew plainly that the Term vx» muſt even, 


in Plato's opinion, and when He is upon this very ſubject, bear 


a much inferior ſignification to the Term s, unleſs it can be 


| ſhewn, that he conſiders this laſt any where in the ſame light 


as a yimyro; Hedg, a generated God, and in the ſame manner 


too, which I imagine, may not be ſo eaſily done. 


But however, let us for the preſent acquit Plato himſelf of 
a charge of this kind, and ſuppoſe that the depravation was 
entirely introduced by ſome of his Followers ; and I. will 


then beg leave to aſk how came they to introduce ſuch an in- 


novation in Opinion? will it be ſaid that the Platoniſts or 
Academicks had a ſort of Tendency. toward Scepticiſm, and 
might, therefore, from thence, be eaſily led to innovate 
upon or change whatever Doctrines they met with in the 
world, preceding their own Times ? That the Platoniſts were 
rather more favourable to Scepticiſm than ſome other Sects, I 
believe, will be readily allowed; but yet take the verieſ Pyr. 

rhoniſt that ever was, and, I fancy, that amidſt all his profound 
Labour in doubting, it will be found, that he always retained 

a veneration for the Dogma's of his Leader, and I will add, 


that a cloſe and conſtant adherence to one of them, the & waxauy, 


was perhaps the beſt and the only reaſon that he cou'd give 


to ſupport himſelf in his otherwiſe- univerſal and unaccount- 


able ſuſpence. How happy wou'd it be, if ſome that live 
amidſt the light of the Goſpel, and outwardly profeſs Chri. 
ſtianity, cou'd acquire a little of this weakneſs of their ancien; 
Brethrew; in paying that Deference to the infallible Oracle, 
of Truth, which they pay'd to the Tenets of an unreaſonable. 
Man like themſelves ! what was really weakneſs in theſe lat. 


ter, wou'd be the Excellence of Wiſdom in the former, and 


go near to give the final ſtroke at the root of their Infidelity. 
But to proceed—as one remarkable part of the conduct in 
every ancient Sect of Philoſophy was a kind of awful regard 
for their Leaders Tenets, certainly to ſuppoſe any Innovation 
is owing to a wilful repugnancy to them in any of his Fol- 
lowers is not the moſt eaſy way of accounting for it : if then; 
| | P in 
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fa this particular caſe, we ſhou'd, for the preſent, only ſup- 
poſe that the Terms »3; and vy1 ſtood wide of each other in 
common language, and that the latter was of much inferiour 
Signification to the former; and that this Captain of the 
Academics in applying theſe Terms to his Trinity did not 
ſome way ſufficiently explain the peculiar ſenſe He would 
have them to carry in this particular caſe, then I imagine 
his Followers might very eaſily in a little time adalterate bis 
notion from the terms themſelves, without deſigning it, and 
thus be found to keep up their well known regard for their 
Maſter, even at the very time that they were making a breach 
in his Doctrines. This then is certainly a more eaſy and 
plain account of the Fact, and I muſt add, that the Fact, in 
this light is, in its turn, a ſtrong corroborating Proof of the 
point before us, viz. the difference between the Terms wg 
and vx, and of the inferiority of this latter to the former. 
I ſhall now cloſe up this paragraph with only juſt obſerving to 
you, that whether the Innovation made in the ancient Cabala 
of the Trinity is ſuppoſed to be from Plato himſelf or only 
his Followers, yet, either way, it is a Proof of the reality 
of what was above advanced only in the way of Preſumption. 
I come now to my ſecond Argument in favour of the Point 
before me, and that ſhall be an appeal to common experiences 
or the general Practice of Writers in that Language, who | 
aſe the eaſy and popular ſtyle, and whoſe uſe of theſe Terms 
will appear ſufficiently to vindicate that difference which I am 
for eſtabliſhing, or rather endeavouring to ſhew is already 
eſtabliſhed between them. You will readily imagine what T 
am here going to ſay, ariſes not from my having made the 
almoſt innumerable and often voluminous Authors in that 
Language undergo a critical examination in regard to this 
particular; but I fancy that I may venture to aſſent, without 
any great Danger of being refuted, but rather with a ſtro 
confidence of being ſeconded by your larger experience a 
knowledge in the Language, that vxy is a term applicable 
to all Animals, that the leaſt, the moſt contemptible Inſect, is 
with very good Propriety entitled to its (»yn) Phyſche, but 
that Man alone can with any tolerable ſhare of the ſame 
quali- 
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qualification lay claim to the (Nous) and if ever we find it to 
have gat amongſt the inferiour Animals, we muſt look upon 
it az a Stray. which of right belongs to Man, that Lord of 
the Creation, i. e. in plain terms, it is only applicable with 
any decent Propriety in common Writing to Man alone, If 
indeed at any time ſuch a wild, lawleſs, and yngoyernable, 
but yet happy Author as was the fam d Theban Poet, ſhou'g 

ſnatch it up and carry it to the ſavage. Creatures in the foreſts, 
or to the lowing Herds and bleating Flocks in the lawns or 
upon the mountains, we muſt then with patience ſubmit, it 


is his Privilege to ſay whate er He pleaſes, and in ſaying it 


to pleaſe : He ſeems to be above all common Law, and is 


only a La unto himſelf, and ſuch exalted Geninſes as himſelf, 
and therefore if this laſt circumſtance is but duly retain d in 


memory, there is no great danger that his example wall 
be converted into à Nuiſance, by becoming too prevalent; 
in the mean time we may obſerve, that if a force of Genius 
and Energy of Soul, equal to that poſſeſſed by this re- 
nowned Lyric, ſeems requiſite to give any degree of cur- 


rency to ſuch a Transfer of theſe Terms, as we have juſt 


* at, this muſt certainly tend to ſhew how well grounded 
and eſtabliſhed that difference between them is which we at 


| preſent are maintaining. 


Thus then you have my reaſons why I look opon the 
Terms w; and xn to be fo greatly different, and the latter ſo 
much inferior to the former in ſtrict propriety of Language: 


but if this is the caſe then, I fancy, the Term vx» may be 


admitted as ſufficiently correſpondent to the word (Napeſh) 
even according to the ſenſe that, for the reaſons given, we 
look upon to be the true ſenſe of it in this Paſſage; for 
altho' their radical Ideas or Etymologies are ſomewhat dif- 
ferent, yet they both appear to be material, and neither of 
them primarily to include the Idea of Life, and they ſeem 
to carry the ſame relative ſigniſication in both Languages, 
i- ©: u takes up a middle ſtation between the ws and gupa, 
juſt as Napeſh does between Nuſmeth Chijm, and Adam. 

Here then, perhaps, you will be ready to ſay, that by this 


nene 


66 
the ſeptuagint Tranſlation in this Paſſage, and to throw what 
fault there is in the Tranſlations chiefly upon our own ; but 
will it immediately ſoggeſt itſelf to you, that it is very poſ- 
fible the Seventy might, notwithſtanding, neither view Na. 
peſb nor Phyſche in the Light that I have here endeavour'd 
| to ſet them, but look upon them both in not a little higher 
Rank than I am pleaſed to place them, and in ſupport of 
this intimation, you ſhou'd alledge, that if their ſenſe of 


{ Nape/p) had been the ſame with that which I take to be 


the true one here, there are other words in the Greek 
Tongue, which ſeem rather better adapted to it than the 
Term q Ni, ſuch as are vor; and ei, and therefore, whilſt I 
offer ſomewhat in vindication of the Tranſlation, I may» 
notwithſtanding, at the ſame time leave the Tranſlators 
themſelves without the Benefit of it. 

The Tranſlators of the S. S. into the Greek Tongue were? 
I think, neverlook'd upon as inſpir'd, (unleſs it were by ſome 
few, who had Underſtandings weak and wide enough to 


ſwallow the Ariſtean Legendary Story of the Cells) and 


therefore no one is bound to defend them in all the errors 
that they may be charged with, either as to Language or 
Opinion; however, I can offer you, I think, a Reaſon why 
they might prefer the Term uxy in this place to either pon 
or Alicig, even ſuppoſing that they had the very ſame notion 
of the Napefs that I have given, and that is, becauſe theſe 
two laſt Terms are of rather too general Import, and equally 
comprehend all the three parts of the human Nature, that 
we have juſt mentioned, e, xy, and owpe, ſince each of them 
may be ſaid, with propriety enough, to be a _ 5 Or a es; 
and therefore, when three particular large Branches of the 
human Compoſition, taking in the whole of Man, are enu. 
merated, neither of theſe Terms ſeem to be ſo proper, as not 
in a ſufficient degree diſtinctively deſcriptive of any one of 
them. I have indeed wiſh'd that our Tranſlators had in the 
| ſecond occurrence of the Terms (Napeſs' chi} employ'd' 
living Creature, as they did in the firſt, and Creature, you 
know, is the literal rendering of low vel Ah, but then I 
only did it, becauſe a variation would by that means have been 
pre- 
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ted in the Tranſlation, which did not ſubſiſt in the Ori- 

ginal, and which the Context did not ſeem to require; yet I 
have there intimated that Creature is by no means an adequate 
Term, and that I wou'd only make uſe of it becauſe a better 
fingle one did not occur to me, nor does it now, indeed, un- 
teſs you ſhou'd approve of Machina or Infirumentum in 
Latin, and Machine or ſ»ſ/rument in Engliſh z and yet this 
does not fully convey the Idea of the Original, and beſides 
wants authority and cuſtom to take off from a little uncouth- 
neſs that it wou'd probably appear with in this place. But 
be theſe as they may hope from what hath been here ſaid, 
the Perſpicuity of the inſpired Writer's reaſoning, in this fa- 
mous Chapter of his 1ſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, will be 
ſomewhat aſſiſted, and his uſe of the Terms þvyy &on ſuf- 
ficiently vindicated. The Point, -that I was chiefly con- 
cern'd with in this, I am afraid, rather too long Note. And 
yet, long as it is, I muſt beg your Patience, whilſt I increaſe 
the fault of it, by adding one Paragraph more. — For 

I begin to be afraid that you may intimate it poſlible, 
ſome one might object, that I have given but a partial fort of 
an Account, when I ſpake above of the vyy iyzoopio;, and 
ſaid it was not improbable that Plato himſelf might lend a help- 
ing hand in corrupting the ancient Cabala of the Trinity, 
fince he called this vxn ryxoopics, a Yiog, or a yuv Jed 3 
whereas Plotinus and others of his Followers ſuppoſe, with 
good reaſon, that he held a double Pyſche, one iſxooplo;, the 
other vm:groopi® which laſt was that which properly made 
a Part of his Trinity, and therefore the Inference may, be 
(ſuppoſing this laſt remark true) that he might hold the vx3 
:[xoopui®- to be a yornr®- 7086, without corrupting the ancient 
Cabala of it. 

I muſt leave the comp! ete Diſcuſſion of the Platonic 
Doctrine upon this Point te thoſe that are more converſant in 
it than I can pretend to be ; all that I ſhall obſerve is this, 
that the Learned ſeem agreed that Plato held ſome ſort of 
ſubordination in his Trinity, a firſt, ſecond, and third, in 
order, and that ux3.was not only the laſt in Poſition, but 
likewiſe a Term of really an inferiour Nature, appears con- 
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firm'd from this very Notion of the double Pyſcbe; for why was 
this laſt word aſſumed to expreſs this Soul of the World, a 
well as-the laſt Hypoſtaſis of the Trinity, aſſumed, I fay, 
rather than , but only becauſe it was a Term of truly in- 
feriour Import, and therefore, upon that account, fitter for 
both theſe purpoſes? This perfectly determines for the Pro- 
priety of ſuch application of it, whilſt perhaps nothing elſe 
will ; and therefore the Point taken in this view likewiſe 
brings me to conclude. again for the real inferiority of the 
word ui to that of ws. But I now begin to have another 
Fear upon me, and that is, leſt you ſhou'd think that I ſeem 
to be labouring a plain caſe, which no one will contend with - 
me: if this ſhou'd happen to be your Sentiments, all that I 
can alledge in the way of Apology is, that the thing ſeemed 
to myſelf to be of importance, as the Propriety of an in- 
ſpired Writer's reaſoning depended upon it, and the Tran- 
ſlation does not ſeem to have paid all that Regard to it which 
it required. | T9 . 
The learned Biſhop of Cloyne, in his Siris (P. 171) re- 
marks, that Plotinus obſerves in his fifth Ennead, that this 
Doctrine of a Trinity, Father, Mind, and Spirit or Soul, was 
no late Invention, but an ancient Tenet. "ahi 5 


P. 36. (G) The learned and diligent Noldius has indeed 
given (in his concordance) two or three Examples where 
nem prefix d ſignifies towards, but from ite moſt uſual fignifi- 
cation by much, whilſt He final is moſt properly put for to- 
wards. ON 


P. 2o. (H) It may perhaps be thought that the conſe. 
quence here is far from being a neceſſary one, ſince the Mind 
is look'd upon as paſſive in its ſimple Perceptions; and as cheſe 
are the Ground -· work and Foundation of all its intellectual 
Operations, it may be argued, that we can have a very ſuffi- 
cien: Idea of Intelligence without including that of Freedom, 
or eben without ſuppoſing it to be a neceſſary or any conſe- 


icuce of it at all. That Freedom is not ſo neceſſarily con- 


„ e with Intelligence, as the Idea of Equality is between 
% and two, and four, or as between the Principles and 
6 aha ag bobs muy ear toe 5 
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Concluſion in any Mathematical Propoſition, I fancy, muſt 
be readily allow'd, and likewiſe ghat we can abſtract and 
conſider Intelligence without Freedom; but ſtill, when it is 
reflected that Freedom is univerſally in fac, connected with 
Intelligence, and moreover that all the Dignity and Uſe- 
fulneſs of this latter ariſes from its conjunction with the 
former Quality, whilſt Freedom in its turn cannot poſſibly 
ſubſiſt without Intelligence, I ſay, if theſe Reflections are 
duly attended to, it may lead us perhaps to think that the 
Mind is not quite ſo paſſive, even in its fimple perceptions, 
as it is generally aſſerted and acquieſc'd in, and that 
the connection between Intelligence and Freedom is much 
cloſer than is uſually attended to; and therefore, altho' the 
conſequence from one to the other may not be ſtrictly ne- 
ceſſary in the order of our Ideas, yet it is in truth and fact 
_ ſufficiently cloſe to juſtify a conſequential connection of one 

with the other in common, if not even in philoſophic 
Language. But you may poſſibly obſerve, that the courſe 
of my Subject does not require me to mention Intelligence 
at all in this place, ſince it may go on ſmoothly enough 
without doing ſo, as Freedom alone is the Point that is in 
ſtrictneſs immediately before me; or if I ſhou'd mention 
both, you may aſk why I did not, put it thus, Freedom and 
conſequently Intelligence, which wou'd have been unexcep- 
tionable from the confideration juſt above hinted, that Free. 
dom cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt without Intelligence? 

As I had a little before mentioned the higheſt order of 
free Agents, and as it is uſual to claſs the ſeveral Ranks of 
Beings endow'd with this Quality, not ſo much according'to 
their degrees of free Agency as Intelligence, this gave me an 
opportunity, and in ſame meaſure called upon me to take in 
both the one and the other, as tending better to enlarge and 
keep up our Idea of the divine Creation to its due pitch, 
than if only the former had been alone inſiſted upon; and 
as Intelligence is at leaſt a negative Cauſe (or in the Lan- 
guage of the Schools a Cauſa ſine qua non) of freedom, and 
as Cauſes are in the order of things prior to their Effects, 
I therefore thought that in this view it wou'd be preſerving 
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the greater propriety to give the firſt place to Intelligence, | 
and the ſecond to Freedom. 1 

And here I can't help taking notice of an appearance, 
which, if properly regarded, muſt, I apprehend, confirm | 
what has been juſt above advanced: I ſhall call it a ſtudious 
Abſence, becauſe Perſons of a literary complexion ſeem the 
molt remarkably liable to it, altho' there are few, if wy 
that can plead a total exemption from it; but, however, it is 
the Fact itſelf, and not thoſe who are ſubject to it, that we 
are at preſent concerned with. And we may obſerve, with 
regard to this diſpoſition of Mind, that Perſons can by no means 
of it withdraw themſelves, as it were, from the Objects 


around them, without once moving their Station, and be able 


for a time neither to ſee, hear, nor feel, altho all the Avenues 
of theſe Senſations ſhall in the mean while remain open, and 
their objects be in ſome degree playing upon them, which 
certainly is a plain argument of the Freedom of our ſimple 
Perceptions to a certain Point, and our Power of admitting 
or excluding them by Attention or the contrary.— If it ſhou'd 
be thought that the mind in this caſe is really involuntary, 
and therefore, if thus view'd, the Inſtance may go near to 
change ſides, ſo as to favour the oppoſite opinion : all that I 
ſhall further ſay is, that Habit may, in this reſpect, as well 
as many others, conduce to abridge its freedom, but this ſtate 
of the Soul can never be ſaid ſtrictly to be in voluntary, 
until it appears to be abſolutely incorrigible, which is a 
— it ſeldom, I fancy, if ever, arrives at. | 


P. 89. (G) I ſay, that I think it was generally agreed 
that the ſacred was Adam's Language, but yet it does not 
ſeem to be ſo compleatly an eſtabliſhed Point amongſt the 
Learned, as to be paſſed over without any further notice be- 
ing taken of it. The Preſumptions for it are various; I 
ſhall beg leave juſt to mention ſome of them, two or threes 
that I look upon as good ones. 

The Simplicity and expreſſive Conciſeneſs of the ſacred 
Language ſeems to be a Preſumption of that kind, and like- 
wiſe theſe very names of the Creatures, and eſpecially of the 
hs in this firſt part of the Moſaic Hiſtory. For 


only 
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only to take the names of our firſt Parents, if the Hebrew 
was not the Original Language, then the Names of the two 
firſt of the human Race were not really Adam and Eve, but 


ſomewhat elſe: It may indeed be ſaid, that this ſome what 
elſe was exactly correſpondent to the preſent names, and 


bore the ſame relation to Earth and Life that Adam and 
Eve do, and therefore whilſt that is preſerv'd, ſo is the Propriety 
too; and likewiſe no end, that cou'd be intended in impoſing 
the names, can be fruſtrated, But yet it is reaſonable to think, 
that in this caſe the real original appellations wou'd have been 
given: yet as that, it may be thought, cou'd not have been 
done, and the reaſon for conferring them, at the ſame time, 
mention'd without perhaps that little impropriety, which 
ſubſiſts in our preſent Tranſlation, when it is ſaid that Adam 
called his Wife's name Eve, becauſe ſhe was the Mother of 
all living (Gen. iii. 20) whereas, in ſtrictneſs, it ought ta 
have been, He called her Life (or the living one) becauſe ſhe 
was the Mother of all /iving. Upon this ſtate of the caſe, 
I muſt obſerve, that this Difficulty might have been avoided 
by only giving the real names, and then ſaying, which is by 
interpretation Adam or Eve, &c. (as is ſometimes done in 
the ſacred Writings upon ſimilar occaſions) and it is rea- 
ſonable to think that this or ſome ſuch method wou'd 
have been follow'd, if the real ſtate of things had been as 
this caſe ſuppoſes, ſince then a Propriety and Exactneſs wou'd 
| have been maintained, which is now loft, and will be always 
wanted in almoſt all the proper Names of Men, and the ge- 
nerical names of Animals. 

There is an Author indeed, whoſe name is great in the 
learned World (Schultens in his Preface to the Book of Pro- 
verbs) who ſeems to look upon the firſt Language as loſt, 
and yet to be a ſort of unknown ſubſtratum or ſupport to 
four, what he calls, Siſter-Dialects, viz. the preſent Hebrew, 
the Arabic, Syriac, and Chaldee, juſt in the ſame manner as 
the four Grecian Dialects are founded by the Learned upon 
the old Pelaſgic Language. 

But here it may be proper to obſerve, that the Caſes are 
not exactly ſimilar, for Herodotus tells us that I, — rap 
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arg Wan wage rh por Ta yeεE,ræ, preragoolpugerre; 
piu Nia, ixgiuils" xerupire d IParioar, vom x) Y Ocdion 
i ege, ioayayiur Powixwn bg r EMuAdα., Qowiehic xixayo9 . 
i. e. as I underſtand it, the Jonians boing inflrafted in the nature f 
Letters by the Phenicians, after changing them a little, nade n 
of them, and oaun d, ( as it was but equitable, fince the Phanitt- 
ans introduc'd them into Greece) that they ſhou'd be call'd Pha 
nician. But the Phœnicians not only taught them the uſe of 
Letters, but likewiſe further conduc'd to civilize them by im 
troducing C ommerce and Navigation, and planting Colonies 
amongſt them (which laſt was their Practice not only here, but 
in multitudes of other places, as Bochart ſhews from the an · 
cient Hiſtorians) but as they introduced the Arts of civil 
Life, and took up their Habitation amongſt them, and more · 
over taught them the uſe of Letters; it may be preſum d- 
that they went a great way in making their Language preva- 
lent amongſt them likewiſe, fince the Tranſition to this latter 
from the former ſeems in ſome degree eaſy and natural, if not 
neceſſary; when the conſideration is added, that the Ionians 
muſt want abſolutely new Terms to expreſs the improvements 
that their Teachers gave them, and from whence is it pro- 
bable they ſhou'd draw them, but from theſe Teachers 
themſelves ? Certainly this is the moſt obvious Proceſs, in 
the introduction of arts, amongſt a rude unciviliz d People, 
and therefore it is fit to look for and expect ſome footſteps 
of the old Pelaſgic Language in the Remains of the Phoeni- 
cian, upon this view of things-—But the old Phoenician 
Tongue was that of the Canaanites, ſince the Phœnicians, I 
think, it is univerſally agreed, were the Canaanites ; but the 
Language of the Canaanites apd the Children of Iſrael (at 
the time of their Exit from Egypt) appear by the ſacred Hi- 
ſtory to have been nearly one and the ſame, and therefore the 
Phoenician Tongue is to be found in what remains of the 
Hebrew in the Bible. But as to this primeval Adamic 
Language that is to correſpond to this other, and to be the 
foundation or ſupport of the four Oriental Dialects before 
enumerated, there does not appear to be the leaſt Shadow 
of Authority or Proof for its ſubſiſtence, nor is it ſo much 
as pretended, (unleſs the learned Writers own Hypotheſis 
| can 
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can be look'd upon as ſuch) and therefore, in this view, 
there is a manifeſt difference between the two cafes, as 
much, almoſt, as between Exiſtence and Non-exiftence, _ 
If to this conſideration it ſhou d be added, that Noah moſt 
robably ſpoke the Language of Adam, ſince there were but 
generations betwixt them, and we do not heat of any 
Language but one-during that Period ; and if Noah ſpoke it, 
then Shem. But Shem was the Progenitor of, and likewiſe 
Co-temporary with the great Father of the faichfal, and theres 
fore it is reaſonable to think that they both ſpake the ſame 
Language. When God was pleaſed to ſingle out Abraham, 
to make him the grand Promiſe, that in him all tbe Families 
of the Earth fhou'd be bleſſed (Gen. 12. v. 3) and commanded 
him to depart from his native Country of Chaldea, it is cer- 
tainly but proper to think He ſhould carry the true Adamic 
language along with him; and when we conſider, that in his 
line was to ariſe the great inſpired Recorder of the Hiſtory 
of the Creation, and of God's dealings with Mankind, 
down to his own time; the preſumption is ſtrongly that it 
was continued to his Age, cſpecially when there are no 
grounds, or the leaſt Hiſtorical Evidence to preſume the con- 

trary. | > 
But if Moſes poſſeſs'd this Tongue, then we have it in the 
Pentateuch, and therefore whatever variations may appear 
in the preſent Chaldee from the Language we have there, the 
moſt natural account of them certainly is, that they grew'up 
in time after Abraham's Departure, and therefore that it is a 
Dialect of the Hebrew. But if the Chaldee is to be look'd 
upon as a Dialect to the Language of Abraham, much more 
muſt the Arabie be ſo, ſince the Arabians were for the moſt 
part Iſmaelites, and Deſcendants from the loins of Abraham, 
and therefore had their original language from him, and the 
future Additions or Alterations in it, i.e. the Dialectic part, 
from themſelves. As to the Syriac Language, the Learned 
ſeem to affix different notions to it, the moſt ancient Syriac 
they make to be exactly the fame with, or only another ex. 
preſſion for the Chaldee, whilſt that which is Syriac, pro- 
perly ſo called, and as contra- —— from the Chaldaic 


Tongue, 
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Tongue, commenc'd after the Captivity, and was a mixture 
of ſome of the old Hebrew words which the Jews uſed be · 
fore that Period with the Language they had acquired from 
their new Maſters, together with ſome additions from the 
Greek and Roman Languages, &c. if therefore reaſon can be 
found, why the Chaldee ſhould be confider'd as a Diale& of 
the language of Moſes, much ſtronger may in this view of 
things appear for making the Syriac ſo, and conſequently 
they all three, Chaldee, Arabic, Syriac, may juſtly be con- 
ſidered as Dialects of the Hebrew, which we have in the 
Pentateuch. And this doubtleſs much more naturally, and 
with much better foundation, than to ſuppoſe them all four 
equally Dialects of a Language, whoſe very Being may upon 
as good grounds be deny'd as affirm'd, fince there is not the 
leaſt ſigns or traces of it any where but what appears in' theſe 5 
four ſuppoſed Dialects themſelves. 2 

The learned Buxtorff ſays, that the ſpecimen we w_ of 
Chaldee in the Books of Daniel, &c. is to be look'd upon 
as the ſtandard of the genuine Purity of it, and why the 
Pentateuch of Moſes ſhou'd not in the ſame way be con- 
ſider'd as a genuine ſtandard of the true ancient Language, 
that of Abraham, Noah, and Adam, I muſt confeſs, -I can't 
at prefent, ſee any plauſible objection. The Preſumptions 
appear to me at leaſt ftrongly for it, and I hope even from 
this ſhort and imperſect Sketch of ſome of them, they . 
appear ſo to you likewiſe. 

But here from my ſuggeſting it to be highly reobabls that 
the Language of Moſes was that of Adam, pray do not 
think that I am any way inclin'd to the wild Rabinical no- 
tion of the abſolute Sacredneſs of the Hebrew Language, as 
ſuch, and conſequently its, as it were, indefeaſable Right to 
all God's Revelations being convey'd in it. If I have but 
the Jewel, it is not material in what ſort of a Caſket-I receive 
it ; and if the Author of our Religion, or his inſpired Apo- 
ſtles had thought fit to tranſlate tH# old Teſtament into the 
Greek Tongue, I ſhou'd have then throughly refted in that, 
and thought any further enquiry abſolutely ſuperfluoas, 


1 

I have not done yet. This Subject of the Oriental Dia- 
| lets ſeems to be a very nice and copious one, yet if I had 
| Skill, Leiſure, and Patience ſufficient [which I am far from 
pretending to, eſpecially the firſt) to beat ſo ample a Field 
compleatly, the Occafion of a Note, and likewiſe my pre- 
ſent Enquiry wou'd not be quite ſo proper for it ; however, I 
cannot help here giving you a ſhort obſervation or two, 
which, I hope, will not cloud, but rather throw a little Light 
upon this Topic, that may not be entirely diſagreeable to you. 

Permit me then to obſerve to you, that one of the beft 
arguments (where poſitive hiſtorical evidence of the point is 

wanting) that a Language i is not an Original one, ſeems to 
be the Anomalies in it, or its variations from the regular 
Analogy of Grammar ; if therefore the Hebrew, properly ſo 
called (for clearneſs ſake, let us ſay the Moſaic Pentateuch) 
contains any of theſe (and that it does, I fancy, is a Point 
that will hardly be diſputed) this may be a preſumption that 
it is ſo far dialectical to another more ancient IG 
Language that wants them. 

But yet even this argument, upon a claſer ſurvey, will be 
found to be inconcluſive ; for it is more than probable, that 
no One ever actually ſpoke in an unanomolous Language, 
that is, one which is entirely ſo, which was perhaps, 

A faultleſs Monſter that the world ne'er ſaw. | 

For whence do Anomalies ariſe ? I imagine that they owe 
their origin either to abſolute Neceſſity, or to the Climate, or 
to what is called by the Grammarians Euphoniz gratia, i. e. 
a Regard to Harmony, or laſtly ſometimes to Whim or Hu- 
mour, i. e. a Cauſe unaccountable. For it may be obſerved, 
that there neither is, nor perhaps ever was, any Language, 
that had all its Words of ſuch a kind, as could, be well pro. 
nounc'd thro? all their regular inflexions ; whenever, there- 
fore, a difficulty of this fort occurr'd, the method to avoid 
it wou'd be by introducing an Anomaly in that place. But, 
ſuppoſing all was right thus far, yet the Climate may ſome- 
times have a kind of Mechanical effect upon the pronuncia. 
tion, and conduce by that means to introduce Anomalies into 
A 3 I ſhou'd chuſe for an inſtance of this kind, that 

Paſ- 
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Paſſage of ſacred Writ (Judges 12. v. 6.) where the word 
Shibboleth was put as a Teſt to the unhappy Ephraimites, 
who, by their ill ſucceſs, in pronouncing it with a Samech, 

| betray'd their Country, and in conſequence their lives into 
the hands of the Enemy; this, I ſay, I wou'd chuſe as an 
Inſtance for this particular, becauſe, I take it, that the Cli- 
mate will do more towards accounting for it than any thing elle. 
— Yet further, if both the regular inflexions and the Climate 
ſhou'd plead their innocence, and ſtand clear of a charge of this 
nature, yeta Regard to Harmony will ſometimes make way for 
theſe Anomalies : for itfrequently happens that regular words, 
which in themſelves are ſmooth and eaſy to the organs of pro 
nounciation, yet are of an unſociable Temper, or at leaſt 
bear a ſort of Antipathy to ſome particular Brethren, and 
will not join kindly with them ; in this caſe Anomalies wou'd 
at firſt be apt to offer themſelves, as the eaſieſt means of an 
accommodation. From hence it is, I apprehend, that we 

meet with ſo frequent and promiſcuous Uſe of all the Græcian 
Diale&s in the great King of Harmony and Poets Homer: 
but not to go to Greece and Poetry for an Inſtance, let us 
take a more humble, and leſs diſtant one for our prolent 

purpoſe. 

Pray may I aſk you, did you not find ſome difficulty i in ar- 
ticulating a ſentence juſt above? I am ſure that I did myſelf, 
and altho' I cou'd perhaps have varied it, yet I choſe to put 
it down with a ſet mY that you might find the ſame. 
This is a piece of rudeneſsvand incomplaiſance that nothing 
can juſtify but the ultimate intention for which it was dones 
and it will be well if that can do it ; however I was willing 
to run the Hazard. Is it neceſſary to point out the ſentence ? 
when you have ſo lately read the aſſertion, That it is more than 
probable that never any one actually ſpoke in an unanomolous 
Language. This then I look upon as a good inſtance of the 
«vant of Harmony, and therefore by ſome reflections upon it, 
it may ſerve our purpoſe as well as a pofitive example on the 
oppoſite fide. Now its inharmoniouſneſs ariſes not from the 
ſyllables themſelves (abſolutely conſider'd) but their colloca- 
tion; for each ſyllable, in the part where the exceptian lies, 
| | | 45 
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is neither overloaded with vowels or conſonants ſo as to make 
it difficult to the organs of ſpeech, and in conſequence devoid 
of Harmony, but each conſiſts of a vowel and a conſonant 
only, and the Fault ariſes entirely from their ſituation, for 
the conſonant is one and the ſame thro? all the four ſyllables, 
without a pauſe between them; and this at once conduces to 
render the Tongue of the ſpeaker almoſt paralytic, and 
creates at the ſame time a ſort of Laſſitude and Pain upon the 
Organ of hearing. Here therefore is a fair invitation (if the 
Genius of our Language wou'd permit it in this caſe) to in- 
troduce ſome Anomaly, and ſo likewiſe in ſimilar inſtances, 
Anomalies may alſo in the laſt place ſometimes ariſe from, 
what I call, Whim and Humour, i. e. the Cauſe is not with 
any degree of probability reſolvable into thoſe before men- 
tioned, nor is it otherwiſe to be accounted for, yet, I fancy, 
this but ſeldom happens, and therefore upon both theſe rea- 
ſons, I ſhall drop it without any further animadverſions upon it. 
To bring this point to a concluſion. —If then theſe general 
Cauſes of Anomalies are juſtly aſſigned, it will follow, that 
the Language of Adam might in all probability have them 
as well as that of his Deſcendants, and therefore, notwith- 
ſtanding any Anomalies that may ſubſiſt in the preſent He- 
brew of Moſes, it might ſtill be the very Original Language 
of Adam, and therefore not a Diale&t of it, but itſelf the 
Parent and ſupport of all the other eaſtern DialeRs. | 
If that which is ſtyled the primæval Language were ſup- 
poſed to be one entirely compleat, without any the leaſt Ano- 
maly, an Ideal Language, like the general models in Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, which never had any architypical real ex- 
iſtence altogether, but in the Minds of the Artiſts them- 
ſelves, then indeed it might be true and proper to ſay the 
Hebrew (ſtrictly ſo called) is dialectical, as well as the other 
Eaſtern Dialects; but it wou'd be trifling, becauſe by the 
ſame way, we might make all the Languages that ever were 
actually in Being dialectical: beſides, this is not what is 
commonly meant, when it is ſaid, this or that is a Diale& of 
this or that Language, for here the Parent Language is ſup- 
poſed to have, or to have had as real actual an Exiſtence as 
| its 
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its Off ſpring, and to have been worn in the Mouths of Men 
equally with it; but, as we have ſhewn it highly probable, 


that all ſuch Languages muſt, almoſt of neceſſity, have al- 


ways had ſome Anomalies,—a Step or two further won'd 


bring us to the concluſion that I have already juſt drawn, 


and therelbre I ſhall defiſt here without repeating WR 


P. 93. (I) Gnolam vau Gnad. Might not this with —_ 


priety enough be render'd,—the Commencement and Proceſſion 


of Eternity? It may indeed be ſaid, that there is no Pro- 
ceſſion of Eternity. And in reſpe& of the ſupreme infinite Be- 
ing, who at once graſps and comprehends all things, it is 


true; but as we can at no time conceive it poſſible for a finite | 
Being to have any Idea of duration, but from ſucceſſion, 


hence ſuch a Phraſeology as —the Proceſſion Eternity, will 
always be juſtly applicable to Natures of that kind.” | 25653 


P. 107. (K) Take what a very remarkable and lei | 


Author ſays upon this particular, which fell in my way ſince 


I wrote this to you, altho' I will not be bound to ſubſcribe 
to all his notions, —Tranſporter, ſays He, dans des Siccles re- 
cules toute, les Idees du Siecle où Von vit, c'eſt des Sources . 


de Ferreur celle qui eſt la plus feconde. A ces gens qui veu- 


lent rendre modernes tous les Siecles anciens je dirai ce que 


les Pretres d' Egypte dirent a Solon, O Atheniens, vous n'etes 
que des Enfans.— Eſprit des Loix. L. 30. C. 14. P. 437. 


Vol. 2. Quart. Ed. i. e. To carry all the Ideas of the Age 
in which we live into remote Ages, is one of the moſt fruitful 


Sources of error. To all thoſe People that wou'd make all 


the ancient Ages put on a modern Air or Appearance, I will 


ſay what the Prieſts of Egypt ſaid to Solon, O Athenians, 
you (as yet) are but Children or Infants. Tt is plain the 


learned Writer, by modern, here means the civilized World ; 


and therefore his Obſervation can be no bar to the propriety 


of that Illuſtration of the caſe of our firſt Parents, which 1 


before drew from the Javage and uncivilized Inhabitants of 
the preſent Earth. 


NOTES 


NOTES in ESSAY | I. 


p. 106 (ty * Reaſons for it are — In the firſt 

place ſuch a ſupply of Air to the 50 
from the lungs ſeems to be ſuperfluous, fince all the air that 
is ſound by Analyſis to be in it, and by being there, I ſup- 
pofe necefary to it, may be fufficiemly accounted for, as de- 
_ rived from other channels, I mean by the nonriſhment con- 
vey'd by the /aFeals through the chy/ifrrous dud? into thy 
blood, and therefore there ſeems to be no occaſion for any 
of it to be received by this way. But adly, ſome, I believe, 
have been led into this notion from the fine florid colour that 
the arterial blood enjoys, and which they have ſuppoſed. it ta 
acquire in its paſſage through the lungs; for it is obſervable, 
that ſome time after the operation of Meeding, the venal 
blood, upon being expoſed to the air, or the under part of 
the craſſamentum, after a little time being turn'd op, is fre · 
queney ape to gain a degree of ma which it had not 


fuller ' 2 * of the arterial contents is owing to buch a. 
kind of communication of the air by means of the Junge, | 
But if this faſt appearance will admit of an eafier and more 
feaſable folution, F apprehend this fuct of a communication 
may and ovyhr to be diſputed till fome better argument" is 
offered for it than this appearance. © 

From whence the blood had its rubicundity at al I he 
has been à point not a little ænigmatical to the learned Natu- 
raliff; bur ſome microſcopic obſerrations made not a great 
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while ago (the account of the experiment I have not * | 
myſelf, but had it from one well converſant in theſe matters, 
who had) upon the circulation of the blood in the tails of 
fiſhes, it ſeems in a good meaſure to be tolerably accounted 
for: for there it was obſerved, that in the flow motion of 
the fluid at the extremities, and in its paſſage thro* the nar- 
row canals from the arteries to the veins, that.ſeveral of the 
red globules were triturated and broke into five or fix pieces, 
and upon that became ſerous, i. e. more pellucid, and loſt 
their former hue; hence it was inferr'd, and I think with 
the ſtrongeſt appearance of reaſon, that the redneſs of the 
blood is owing to the denfity and compactneſs of it as one 
chief, if not ſole cauſe) ſince, when that is deſtroy d or 
weaken'd, as in the juſt mention d proceſs, we fee it loſt ita 
red colour. And this remark receives, moreover, no ſmall 
confirmation from two other very common ones, vix. that 
the Quantity of Serum in the venal, is much greater in pro- 
portion than in the arterial blood, and that the Craſſamentum 
is of greater ſpecific gravity than the Serum. 

But if this is the caſe, it may ſhew us that one office of the 
Jungs in {anguification is not to give its florid rubicundity to 
tte blood, by admitting ſome of the breathed air through its | 
mall veſicles into it, ſince that effect can be produced by | 
their only conquaſſating, intimately mixing and com N 
the as yet uncompleted maſs of venal blood and chyle ſent 
into them from the right ventricle of the Heart. | 

But enough of this; you now have the reaſons why I do | 
not think that there is an immediate Intercourſe between the 
blood and the air. from the lungs and you ſee that I have 
frankly given you them, altho', in the preſent caſe, they make 
in ſome degree againſt myſelf; yet, I hope, your good ſenſe 
will likewiſe readily ſhew you, that they by no means ſo far 

do ſo, as to render the uſe of the word (noa) in the Ety- 
mon of the Term Nuſmeh, ineffectual: if theſe reaſons had 
| been on the ſide of this able and learned writer's conjecture, 
I ſhould have been better pleaſed, ſince then the word woulg 
have been more elegantly adapted to my purpoſe, but yet, 
Kill, as it now flands, according to what was laſt ſaid of it 


* * — * . 
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in my Letter, 1 think i bids faireſt for the preference, tom 
che rules of Etymology, put in practice by the learned Aus 
thor of the Originals, and likewiſe from the Truth of things 
You, I fancy, will be ready to ſmile, and think, that in 
all this Note I have been ſtepping not a little out of my 
Province : well, to be plain with you, it "wodld' be- great 
vanity in me to pretend to any depth of knowled In that” 
part of Science, of which the Topick juft infi upon! is a 
branch, yet. if any one, (as it were by accident) gleans up 
ſomething of that kind, and can apply it any how to ſerve 
the cauſe of truth, it is putting it to one of its nobleſt uſes: 
and yet, after all, I do not imagine, that ſo illuſtrious a piece 
of the Divine Mecbaniſu, as is the material Part of Man, 

can be thought entirely foreign to the buſineſs of thoſe, 
who have profeſſed to make the * of Nature in ſome 


| ——_ their employment. 


P. 193. (M) The "SEWER of Prophecy under che old 
diſpenſation, and the Cauſe aſſigned of it, 2. Pet. i. v. 21. 
and likewiſe what is ſaid in AQs. Ch. xxxviii. v. 25. Heb. 
vi. v. 7, &c. ſecem to ſhew, that to the Agency of this 
Spirit were to be aſcribed e ip aden of the Holy Pen- 


Men, and that it was the commonly allowed Cauſe like- 
_ wiſe. 


P. 194. N) Here, perhaps, it may be thought, 4 by 
ſay ing, three leading Ideas of the human compoſition, 1 ſhall go 
ſo far as to make the Aſftance and Co-operation of the Holy 


Spirit a Part of the human Frame, which would not be quite 


ſo proper, after what has been a little before ſaid, in reſpect 

to this Particular; all that I ſhall juſt obſerve upon it is this, 
that by dividing the intellectual Syſtem of the human nature, 
into three Parts, I plainly diſtinguiſh between the animal and 
rational Soul in Man, and the divine operation upon them, 
which, let me add, is all that here feems neceſſary : but 


farther, this. laſt in a qualify'd Senſe, and a remote. view of it 
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b capable of being beheld, even as a Part of the : compoſition i 
of man, i. e. as this Aſſiſtance is to be the fruit of his own. 
endeavours z by a proper application to the Throne of Grate 
for it, and as, whatever good is done in conſequence of it 
will be entirely jmputed to him: but, however, as he has n 


claim to call it 51, but in this very remote and qualified view, 


J have added a ſaving clauſe, which, I hope, keeps the 1 point 
clear from any ſuſpicions of impropriety, that might ariſe 
from * former expreſſion. 40 K 
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